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SOME VIOLETS. 





BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





Dear friend, I give thee violets; 
And for my fee, 

The fragrant seeret of thy life 
Disclose to me! 

For through it, like a guiding thread, 
I scent the rue, 

And faintly track the odorous feet 
Of heart’s-ease, too. 


Reach down on patient cords to me 
Thy brimming cup 

Of wise, sweet thoughts, that I may drink, 
And thus toil up 

Yo where thou art, so ineekly high, 
8o far away, 

I can but kiss my eager hands 
To thee to-day. 

Or, if I may not reach so high, 
Then be it so; 

If I may sit beside thy feet, 
*T will not be low. 


And, listening soft, my soul may catch, 
In some far sense, 

‘The tuneful impulse of a life 
Serene, intense, 


Ah, me! Ido but spoil my work 
With clumsy phrase, 

And mar, with my uncultured speech , 
Where I would praise. 


So I will lay my heart’s-ease down 
At thy kind feet, 

Regretting sore their broken steme, 
Their vanished sweet. 

Yet praying that their faded blue 

~ Some type may be 

Of the fair badge my heart shall wear 

Always for thee! 





SS 
GAUGES OF PROGRESS. 


’ 


‘*Philosophers” said the German Nova- 
lis ‘tare the eternal Nile-gauges of a flood 
that has passed away ; and the only question 
we ask of them is, How high water?” This 
is no more true of philosophers than it is of 
the class most opposed to philosophers,— 
the bigots, the timid, the Dixes. What al- 
ways strengthens reformers is, that the 
arguments which meet their most advanced 
demands are the same that originally met 
their mildest demands; it shows that the 
whole affair is a matter of continuous de- 
velopment. The trouble usually is that 
after a certain point in the advance is car- 
ried, people forget that it ever was op- 
posed. An extinct evil is like a splinter in 
the flesh, vexatious while it lasts, forgot- 
ten instantly on removal. Was the legal 
existence of a wife really suspended, peo- 
ple ask, under the old common law? Was 
there ever a time when a married woman's 
wages could be claimed by her husband? 
Was there ever any objection to the higher 
education of women? It is of great value 
to have some worthy, but rather fossilized 
gentleman volunteer to place himself on 
record as still representing the old obstruc- 
tion. 

It is good even to be reminded of such 
an instance, as when Professor Lounsbury, 
in his admirable ‘‘Life of Cooper” tells us 
how in that author's last novel, The Ways 
of the Hour, “he denounced furiously the 
law that gave to the wife control over her 
own property, and predicted, as a conse- 
quence, all sorts of disaster to the family 
that have never come to pass.” (P. 234.) In 
the same way it was quite a satisfaction to 
me to look back, the other day, and find 
that when this measure in regard to wom- 
en’s property was first brought forward in 
the Massachusetts legislature, it was re- 
fused a third reading, “after a considera- 
ble discussion, mostly of a humorous de- 
scription.” Now we can see how much has 
really been gained; for though municipal 
suffrage has also been refused a third read- 
ing, the discussion took rather a tragic than 
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a comic aspect; and even the stoutest con- 
servatives accepted the present property 
laws as a finality, and indeed “‘pointed 
with pride” to their enactment. 

So when when we see the Harvard ‘‘ An- 
nex,” as its projectors say ‘‘working so 
simply and easily that its success has hard- 
ly attracted attention,” it is difficult to 
realize that it is only ten years since the 
battle raged round Dr. E. H. Clarke's 
“Sex in Education.” It is less than seven 
years since a writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
(Sept. 1876) urged that there should be 
‘no new experiments’ and we should 
‘found no more new colleges” for women, 
on the ground that there were not likely to 
be students enough for the opportunities 
already offered. When I remember the 
utter dismay with which certain most esti- 
mable ladies in Cambridge spoke, only four 
years ago, of the probable results of the 
**Annex ;” and then see it peacefully ad- 
vancing toward its proposed hundred-thou- 
sand dollars endowment, I feel the value of 
any one who still stands stoutly by the old 
landmarks. I cling with satisfaction to 
a living witness like Rey. Dr. Dix, who 
still is willing to put himself on record as 
a “survival” of the old prejudice, and is 
perfectly confident that the demand of 
women for higher education is based essen- 


age and has a strong leaning toward so- 
cialism and all immorality. 

His view is simply that of the oriental 
nations, as opposed to the whole tendency 
of the civilized world. His opinions are, 
as the Nation well says, ‘the views by 
which every step in the elevation of wom- 
en, from the beast of burden of the savage 
to the mistress of the modern drawing- 
room has been contested by conservative 
or timid males, lay or clerical.” This con- 
stitutes their peculiar value. It is not ev- 
erybody who is willing to make a martyr 
of himself in order to show that world how 
foolishly people once talked. In him we 
see, as in a glass, how those good men will 
one day appear who now oppose Dr. Dix, 
but equally oppose the more advanced 
stages of the same general movement. Af- 
ter all Rey. Dr. Dix is wise in his genera- 
tion, a rather medieval generation though 
it be. He can fairly turn upon the Nation 
and say “If these worn-out arguments are 
so valueless in my hand against the higher 
education, what are they when you use 
them against Woman Suffrage?’ 

T. W. H. 


— +e 
WORKING WOMEN---No. 2. 





There is another class of women whose 
jabor is in some sense enforced, who feel 
the stings of criticism like the stab of ven- 
omous insects. They have had sufficient 
training to feel keenly the responsibility of 
their relations. Life has not dealt with 
them too generously, and if they would 
give their families the opportunities that 
the age seems to demand, they must put 
their shoulders to the wheel as well as 
their husbands. 
labor of their hands to the care of the 
house, for they know that ‘*man does not 
live by bread alone.” 

One such woman, born a hundred years 
ago, used to live on the coarsest of fare. 
Her floors had to be neglected, and her 
own raiment was not worth the cost of a 
good dinner, while she went out and 
taught her boys to work in the field, and 
her girls to knit and sew in the house, and 
to spin and do all sorts of useful labor. 
Then, instead of coming up to the standard 
set by prosperous neighbors, she spent 
some time each day in teaching her chil- 


long way from school. At night she wove 
for her neighbors, that she might add a few 
shillings weekly to the pitiful income 
which a rather feeble husband brought in 
for their support. Her neighbors laughed 
at and blamed her, but she worked on with 
closed lips and ever strengthening purpose. 
Her grandchildren now take rank with the 
men and women of might. Think of her 
granddaughter receiving a salary of two 
thousand dollars for labor which is not 
half so severe as that so long followed by 
this brave mother! ‘Stepping-stones of 
our dead selyes” we often make for the ad- 
vancement of our children, and it should be 
accounted the noblest self-sacrifice. 

One of her granddaughters, Mrs. Senator 
, could boast no higher heraldic honors 
than her grandmother’s loom; but she is 





sprung from those that “toil not, neither 
do they spin.” The inventive genius of her 
grandsons, which has made some of them 
millionaires, must be lineally traced to this 
working woman, whose early life had so 
little pity or sympathy shown for all its 
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seeming short-comings,—its pitiful priva- 
tions. 

There are women to-day on the same 
round of the ladder, neglecting the small 
things for the greater, feeling a pain that 
is almost anguish because they cannot 
make their lives full and complete, yet 
sacrificing, in hope of the future, many 
things that they would gladly observe, if 
only one life contained possibilities for all 
things. 

We are often told that these women could 
not find time for the discharge of any of 
the duties of political life, because they are 
so full of their daily cares. And yet, so- 
ciety insists that they must be in constant 
attendance at the church and the prayer 
meeting; it possibly urges upon them the 
duty of taking charge of a class in the Sun- 
day school. Yet it cries out with dismay at 
the thought that they should spend an hour 
at the school-meeting to say a word about 
the ventilation of the school-room, or the 
character and acquirements of the teacher, 
or the location of the new school-house. 
Society would be horrified at the division 
it would make in the family, if she should 
speak in town-meeting in favor of a higher 
tax for schools, or public drainage, or 
should vote for a local option which should 
shut up the dram shop that is robbing her 
present life of comfort and hope, and her 
future of honor. 

Her daily life makes her a philosopher 
whose wisdom is needed in many public 
affairs. A story is told from Wyoming of 
a man who aspired to be elected sheriff. 
He boasted to one of his neighbors that he 
had money enough to buy up all the doubt- 
ful votes. This neighbor went home and 
told his wife. 

“He cannot be elected,” said she. 

“Why? 

‘He abuses his wife and is not good to 
his children,”’ was the reply. 

The woman put on her sun-bonnet and 
went to her next neighbor. 

“This will not do,” the neighbor said, 
‘*we must see to it.” 

So while the wife went back and took 
up her evening work, the other went out, 
and in this way the man, through the votes 
of the women, was elected to stay at home. 

Working women know as much as work- 
ing men of the moral fitness of those who 
are elected to serve them in the affairs of 
the town and county. The few minutes 
required to express their assent or dissent 
would be a hundred-fold compensated by 
giving a more practical turn to local poli- 
tics. HANNAH M. T. CUTLER. 

Greenwich, Ct. 
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WHY WE DID NOT GET A WOMAN ON OUR 
SCHOOL BOARD, 


As our defeat came from where we least 
expected it, it is well perhaps to place it on 
record in the JoURNAL. 

Ours is one of the leading cities of the 
Empire State,—a university town of nearly 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. We 
pride ourselves upon our high educational 
standing. Yet, for many years, our 
Board of Education has been so manipulat- 
ed by politicians that our schools have 
suffered from its chronic debility—and 
our tax-payers from its exorbitant exac- 
tions. The election of new members has 
never mended matters. The aspiring in- 
competents, it is true, have exposed the 
shortcomings of those incompetents whose 
places they would fill. But incompetence 
was still the rule. The names of our com- 
missioners, with a few noteworthy excep- 
tions, were those of ‘‘the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker”’—-men who could 
>and made 
the catspaws of the contractors. 

About ayear ago, a most disreputable 


| transaction on the part of one of the Com- 


missioners awoke the old ery of ‘*Corrup- 
tion in the School Board,” and at our 
Woman's Club the defects of our educa- 
tional system came up one evening. 

Somebody asked, ‘Would it not be well 
to have a few good, sensible women on the 
School Board?” 

Now, ours is a conservative club, or 
rather, it used to be, before this question 
was asked. Nothing akin to the rabid 
woman's rights movement was to be advo- 
eated around its table. We had sat there 
for months—the most of us behind our 
spectacles—and had serenely discoursed 
upon the condemnation of vivisection by 
the Humane Societies, and whether such 
condemnation was in the interest of hu- 
manity and science. We had weighed the 
Irish Question, Nihilism, the Jews in Rus- 
sia, and we should have been safe from 
the inevitable Woman Question, had we 
not spent an evening upon the question: 
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‘Should the Bible be excluded from our 
Public Schools?’ ‘That touched the spring 
of the pivotal question of the day at last, 
and here was one of our number asking, 
‘*Would it not be well to have a woman on 
the School Board ?”’ 

There was a discreet reticence of opin- 
ion. Had not the innovation been a fail- 
ure, wherever admitted? Could a woman 
spare the time for such duties? Would 
not the election be a trying ordeal? Could 
a woman superintend building school- 
houses? Would. the city charter permit 
her to hold the office? Could women vote 
for a School Commissioner in our district, 
and would the men ever elect her in the 
world? ete. etc. Each question was a rev- 
elation of awaking interest, and of much 
ignorance besides. The subject was fixed 
upon for discussion at the next meeting, 
when the law and the testimony would be 
presented and papers original and selected. 
The secretary was advised to correspond 
with ladies upon the School Boards of 
other cities. The result of that meeting 
was that the desirability of the woman 
School Commissioner was made apparent. 
We saw clearly at last what was the mat- 
ter with our Board, and resolved to have a 
reformation. We would work for the 
grand end with due discretion. We 
would silently “lay our pipes” after the 
manner of politicians, and surprise the 
world with a sudden victory. The leading 
politivians of the wards were assigned to 
different members of the club. ‘They were 
to be approached with due policy upon 
the topic, educated, if need be, without 
knowing our intentions at the outset. 

The daily press at once broke out with 
spicy contributions upon the School Ques- 
tion, and the woman needed on the School 
Board was favorably introduced. There 
was a running fire of questions kept up,— 
mostly starting from the club and an- 
swered from the same source. The editors 
finally took up the subject, and our sur- 
prise was that nobody objected to the 
measure. ‘Of course, that is just what is 
needed,”’ seemed the tenor of public senti- 
ment. ‘Let us have the right woman on 
the School Board.” 

When election time drew near, the lead- 
ing politicians of the uneven wards—as 
those alone were to elect a School Com- 
missioner that year—were consulted. 
“Give us the name of the right woman,” 
said the most of them, ‘‘and we will do 
our best to elect her.’ In one or two 
wards the two parties consented to unite 
upon the same candidate, providing that 
candidate was the right woman. 

To make the story short, the end of it all 
was, not a woman could be found to take 
the nomination. Those of the club who 
were fitted to fill the place lived in the 
even wards, and so were ineligible. 

Every woman had what she thought a 
perfect excuse. There was one who said 
she would take up the cross, if assured 
that she might legally hold the office. 
She was waited upon by both political par- 
ties, and her nomination would have been 
her election. But she would not consent 
to have her name presented. “If elected,” 
she said, ‘‘my legal right to exercise my 
duties will be questioned, and there will 
be no end of trouble for me and others.” 
Upon her acceptance depended that of an- 
other woman who stoutly declared she 
would never sit in the Board as the solita- 
ry woman. So we wrote in haste to the 
Attorney-General demanding his prompt 
clearing up of the difficulty. He declared 
the office might be legally held by a wom- 
an,—that she might, ‘if elected, both by 
the Common and Statute Laws of the 
State perform the duties of such office.” 
But our last hope still refused, and our 
present Board of Education hath nothing 
to-day to molest or make it afraid. 

Now, whose fault is it, good women, 
that we have not a woman on our School 
Board? And is ours the exceptional dis- 
aster? J. M. P. 
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CONVENTION IN OHIO. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a convention in Columbus, June 
12th and 13th. The Home Protection 
Convention will be held on the 14th. 
There is no connection whatever between 
the two, but the expense and trouble of 
securing railroad fare is greatly lessened, 
as one ticket will serve for both. Wehope 
to have a large and interesting convention. 
All who wish to come should send us 
their addiess in time. We shall have a 
lunch for those in attendance. 

REBECCA A. 8S. JANNEY, 
Ch. Ex. Committee. 
KATE I. KELSEY, Secretary. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LANDER (Jean Marie Davenport) 
has paid $7,500 for two lots near Don Cam- 
eron’s house in Washington, D. C. 


REV. ANNETTE G. WALTZzE, of Brown- 
field, Maine, preached an admirable ser- 
monin the Universalist Church in Augusta, 
Sunday morning last. 


Mrs. EL1zA J. JOHNSON is acting super- 
intendent of the Sherborn Prison for wom- 
en pending the recovery of Dr. Eliza Mosh- 
er. 

Louisa M. Atcorr heads the list of 
nineteen names of women qualified to vote 
for school committee this year in that 
town. 

Miss HANNAH W. PAyYson was elected 
school committee three years ago in Fox- 
boro’ through the influence of woman's 
vote. She served satisfactorily, and this 
year Miss Lizz1k Grey is her successor. 


Maria J. C, BecKeT and Bertha Von 
Hillern, who exhibited pictures at Earle’s 
inner gallery, Philadelphia, found large 
audiences to inspect their work, and pur- 
chasers also. 

Mrs. CLara B. Cousy is publishing in 
her column of the Beatrice (Neb.) Express 
the speeches pro and con the bill to sub- 
mit the suffrage question to the vote of the 
woinen Of that State. She preserves them 
for history. 


Mrs. A. M. MOsHer, of Cambridge, 
opened her parlors last week for a.*‘recit- 
al’ by Mrs. Morgan, of Washington, who 
has been welcomed in this city by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Governor Claflin, 
and others, 


ISABELLA M. 8. Top, of Belfast (Ire- 
land), read a paper on the “State Regula- 
tion of Vice,” before the Christian Conven- 
tion in London, for the abolition of this 
system. The address is now in pamphlet 
form, and deserves a wide audience. 


Mrs. R. A. 8. JANNEY, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has published three hundred copies 
of the constitution of the suffrage society 
of that State, to send out in advance of the 
coming convention, that all who wish to 
join can know beforehand the exact terms 
of nembership. 


Miss Emity J. LEONARD, of Meriden, 
Conn., delivered a lecture in the Church of 
the Unity, Hartford, on ‘The Relation of 
Church to State in Connecticut.’’ The lec- 
ture showed careful research. It was print- 
edin full by the Hartford Courant, as it 
deserved to be. It should be heard in many 
places. d 

Mrs. H.M. T. CuTLER, M. D., has decid- 
ed to establish herself at Greenwich,Conn., 
and to enter at once upon the practice of 
her profession. She will be cordially wel- 
comed to New England. Her wide circle 
of friends will all wish for her the success 
she so richly merits. 


Miss Doak, of Tennessee, performed the 
duties of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, while her father, Rey. W. S. 
Doak, held the office. She continued her 
work until a new superintendent was ap- 
pointed, and remained for a time as his as- 
sistant. Can any one give a good reason 
why she should not herself hold the office? 


Mrs. HEsTER N. POOLE is writing illus- 
trated articles for The Continent. Her es- 
say on ‘*Terra Cotta in Architecture,” in 
Numbers 53 and 54, was reprinted in The 
Continent Monthly, and is highly apprecia- 
ted as a historic sketch of a branch of in- 
dustrial art which is rapidly gaining 
ground. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE W. HAWEs lectures 
on **The Music of Other Nationalities.” 
Her lectures are of exceeding interest. 
Mrs. Hawes has made a study of her sub- 
ject with real love of it. Lecture commit- 
tees could not do better than to secure her 
to take part in their courses, or better still 
if she could be invited to give her lectures 
independently. 


Mrs. HAGGERTY, of Cleveland, saved a 
man’s life the other day by the most won- 
derful quickness of mind. Tobias Thomp- 
son was digging a well, when the earth be- 
gan to cave and buried him up to the neck. 
Mrs. Haggerty saw what happened, gota 
piece of tin water-pipe and handed him and 
then screamed for help. Thompson was 
soon buried so deep that it took three hours 
to dig him out, and all the time he breath- 
ed through that pipe and without great dis- 
tress, and, we may be sure, wanted to ex- 
press gratitude to the woman who did in an 
instant the one thing which could have 
possibly saved his life. 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME{OF THE WOME* 


Among the well-found crowds which omn 
themselves on Tremont Street mornings, 
one learns to single out the women on 
whom the hard side of life" is turned—the 
homeless, friendless, overworked, and the 
still more unfortunate ones, out of work. 
Decency survives long past comfort, in the 
New England woman’s instincts. The 
one rusty dress is neatly brushed and kept 
presentable. The faded broché shawl or the 
non-committal ulster shields worn jackets 
and frayed sleeves. But the shawl itself 
is correctly pinned, and the cloak is neat- 
ness itself as long as its seams hold to- 
gether. The face does not tell its story to 
the world, but keeps a brave front to the 
last. Only a practised eye can read the 
significance of the bloom gone off, the out- 
lines changed as impressions from a worn 
die, the purplish tinges creeping about the 
lips and in the depressions of the features, 
the endurance of the set mouth, the eyes 
which are not concerned with what they 
see. No sentimental trials are here, no 
troubles with wayward lover or husband, 
no mere discontent of thwarted tastes 
or social ambitions. The face tells of a 
home broken up, of a foothold under shel- 
ter grudgingly given, from which one may 
be torn any day, of fare more meagre than 
prison diet, of life which means the denial 
of every desire that makes life pleasant. 
It is an old story overtold. But it is notso 
bad to hear the story as to bear the suffer- 
ing ; and to listen, to sympathize, to relieve, 
are the propitiations by which the comfort- 
able would insure the perpetuity of their 
comforts, or at least the right to heartily 
enjoy them. 

Follow one of these plain women to the 
place she calls her home, some tiny hall 
room, forlorn not so much for the poor 
lumpy bed, on which you could not get a 
night of sleep, the frowsy carpet and utter 
lack of decencies, not to say comforts,— as 
for the chill solitude, the want of human 
interest and companionship,apparent there. 
In this lodging she may lie ill for days 
untended; no one will trouble to come 
near her. Such company as she might 
find would be given to boisterous, vulgar 
love-making, fortune-telling, spirit circles 
and hideous gossip such as goes on even- 
ings in your basement kitchen or mine, 
between the racing of the water beetles 
and the strong pipe of the cook's “‘young 
man.” Our solitary woman was brought 
up in a decent home, where such language 
as she would hear in her present surround- 
ings was unknown. ‘The small actress on 
the floor below has quarrels often when 
the smashing of her beer bottles is the 
pleasantest part of the entertainment, and 
her oaths scare even the curious listeners on 
the staircase. The express-drivers, gro- 
cery boys and poor clerks play cards with 
open doors, and, poor fellows, they know 
no better than to be slangy and sometimes 
offensive in conversation. The modest girls 
rooming on the same floor must endure the 
sound of it all, or go out of doors. 

How do these womenlive? You see the 
little old teapot smoky from the gas over 
which it is heated, the oyster can saved to 
warm soup in, the dried loaf and pat of ill- 
savored butter kept in brown paper on the 
window sill. Bread and tea, bread and 
tea,—with an occasional plate of beans, an 
apple or a bit of cheap gingerbread, com- 
prise the living of too many working wom- 
en in the city. As it is baker’s bread with 
the life fermented out of it, or injured with 
chemicals which soon vitiate the blood, 
and canker the membranes, this food, in- 
stead of keeping up the strength, merely 
prolongs insensible starvation. You can 
read its work in the faces of shop-girls, 
slender, pert things, who look as if the 
wind could knock them over like a feather. 
The hot days wilt and lay them low. I 
hear the gossip behind the counter while 
Number 36 measures off my yards of rib- 
bon; ‘‘Another of the girls in the cloak- 
room fainted to-day and had to go home.” 
‘“‘Kliza Wilson went home the same way 
last week, and there’s no hope for her, she’s 
that bad.” 

I asked an old, stanch waiting woman 
once what made the girls faint away so in 
the shops. She answered, ‘‘Ma’am, its 
poor bread they get. It’s all their living, 
and there’s no heart in it.” Feed a dog on 
bread and slops for six weeks, and he 
takes leave to die orrun away. The supe- 
rior animal endures and wastes away more 
slowly. But she grows acid and malicious 
in temper, petty, pecking and irritable, 
just as invalids do, in failure of nerve and 
spirit. How can those girls better their 
condition? More goes to the making of a 
meal than mere food. Fire and conven- 

iences are wanting to cook meats, if they 
had them. Not much cookery is possible 
in hall bed-rooms or square rooms with 
six girls and four beds in them. There 
is no chance to bathe with decency, or to 
wash collars or to iron dresses spoilt by 
rain. When next you comment on the 
soiled ruffle, the rough lace, worn by the 
shop-girl who waits on you, remember she 
comes of a class to whom the use of a hot 
ron to smooth her womanly belongings is 





a privilege not always to be obtained. 
The housekeeping poor are apt to make 
great favors of such help as a chance to 
iron a handkerchief or to cook a chop by 
their fire. 

Yet, with their weak tea and bread, and 
hasty night washings, and crowding, the 
shop-girls, six in a room, are better off 
than our solitary woman, for they are sure 
of their five dollars a week through the 
season, and roof and bed are theirs at least 
three months ahead. She is nearly out of 
money and has no work. Every day she 
asks herself how much longer she can be 
sure of the roof over her head, and.the 
chance of a decent bed at night. How 
many days at this rate before she will wake 
to find the loaf gone, and feel her head reel 
as she walks the street with the sickening 
faintness of hunger? She has known what 
that is. Many times she has come so close 
to exhaustion before a little piece of work 
fell in her way, and put the evil day off, a 
while longer. What is the outlook for her? 

The woman without resources and with- 
out work— why complete the useless sen- 
tence, which conveys a picture so pathetic 
and miserable? ‘*Who would know the sor- 
rows of the human race,” says Victor 
Hugo, ‘must know the sorrows of wom- 
en.” What a different face the world turns 
to a woman when she asks it for work! 
Here is one who for forty years has lived 
with her old father and mother in the home- 
stead. Brothers and sisters have married 
and moved away; she has kept house for 
the old folks, ruled and lived comfortably. 
But the parents die, the property is div- 
ided, and at forced sale, brings her a share 
which will give her perhaps a hundred dol- 
lars a year. The brothers and sisters have 
growing daughters, enough for help, and 
don’t want her. She can’t live on one hun- 
dred dollars a year, and she must look for 
work. Or the pastor of one of the small 
city or country churches dies, leaving just 
what a man can save from five hundred 
and seventy-five dollars a year with six 
children. His daughters must find work to 
keep the younger ones and their mother. 
Here again is a woman whose father lost 
his property and his mind together just as 
she was out of her teens, and she has kept 
the family through sickness and bad seas- 
ons since. Here is a prize scholar from one 
of the best public schools of Boston; her 
young husband left his business, stricken 
with paralysis from close desk work, and 
she has kept the little home by her swift, 
clear handwriting, as a copyist for years. 
Well-kept, well-taught women find them- 
selves in 
brought face to face with the necessity of 
earning the next week’s morsel before they 
can have it to eat. They must walk and 
ask and wait before they can get work. 
The world is before them like a blank brick 
wall, which they must climb somehow to 
escape. 

Put it to yourself. If you were stripped 
at once of home and place, where would 
you go for employment to earn to-morrow’s 
dinner? By the time you registered your 
fiftieth refusal, curt and contemptuous, you 
would feel the degradation of your super- 
fluous existence eat into your soul, and the 
conviction that you were born to be the 
sport and mockery of Fate would probab- 
ly outweigh all soothing impressions of the 
benefits of sorrow. Let no man or woman 
ever dare preach submission, or the uses of 
adversity, to another, so long as they know 
where their next week’s bread is coming 
from! This submission to the uses of des- 
titution, the encouragement of discipline, 
is something entirely private between the 
human soul and its Maker, and there is no 
such impiety, which the Almighty Himself 
must resent, as that which lifts the veil of 
such sacred suffering, and interferes be- 
tween the spirit and Him who created it. 
If you can’t help a poor man or woman, 
say so civilly, but don’t pour vitriol on the 
bleeding spirit with smug assurance that 
‘sall’s for the best,” and “‘sorrow is for our 
good.” 

One steeped in the knowledge of sorrow 
writes from personal experience, that 
neither the death of those nearest, nor the 
desertion of the best loved and trusted, nor 
the crushing of dearest hopes in the dust, 
is to be compared for mental overthrow 
with the great primitive wants of food and 
shelter. The lack of these means despera- 
tion, isolation, extinction. And this fright- 
ful necessity faces many an inexperienced 
person who tries to find work. What 
chance has a woman, without influential 
friends, who tries to find a position to 
teach? Ask the first teacher you meet how 
many competent persons are waiting for 
her place if she breaks down. 

Would she go into a store as a clerk? 
The same firm which sent its employees 
abroad for a summer holiday at its own 
expense discharged one hundred of them 
before Christmas on account of the dull 
season. Would she be a_ seamstress? 
Ready-made underwear and cloaks have 
lessened the demand for such help, and 
women have walked and waited till their 
eyes failed, looking for places to sew. Kit- 
chen helps and housekeepers? These are in 
demand, but how is No. 1322 Columbus 


the changes of a few weeks, 





Avenue to know that “A. B. C.,” who ad- 
vertises with the last dollar but one in the 
Herald, is the help she wants? or how is the 
young housekeeper in Dorchester to know 
that the very girl she is sighing for is 
breaking her heart waiting for a place in 
her shabby North End lodging? An over- 
worked compiler wants a clever copyist for 
a fortnight, if he could lay his hands on 
one at a day’s notice. Two of the girls at 
a fancy store are sick, and the manager at 
his wits’ end to supply their places. Miss 
Charity,on Chestnut Street, whose eyes are 
weak, wants a woman to come and mend 
her silk stockings nicely, and the dress- 
maker wants half-a-dozen girls suddenly. 
Scores of such transient wants exist, if 
there could be some prompt way of bring- 
ing the wants and workers together. The 
most pitiable part of this whole business 
of supplying the destitute is that some- 
where, probably in the next street, some- 
body needs that very woman, if we were 
only omniscient, to know it. 

One modest society in Boston has under- 
taken the task of bringing the women who 
need employment and employers who need 
the women together in some systematic 
fashion, with what success let one month 
this winter show. The plan is very simple. 
Women of the better sort wanting employ- 
ment of any grade above the cook and gen- 
eral housework service of the intelligence 
office have their names, demands and refer- 
ences entered on the books, and employers 
wanting help of any sort, from the nursery 
to the school-room or the shop, enter their 
applications on another register. Expe- 
rienced scrutiny decides what parties are 
likely to suit each other, and interviews are 
arranged. In December forty women 
found homes and employment in this way, 
at an expense of about twelve dollars to 
the society, which may be mentioned as an 
example of much good done with a little 
money. If a young, partially-known organ- 
ization of gentlewomen can rescue forty 
women a month from anxiety and want, 
and put them in families where they are a 
godsend, what cannot be done when the 
principle of conscientious intelligence is 
more widely applied, especially when join- 
ed, as it is here, with earnest effort to im- 
part the idea of faithfulness, efficiency and 
good sense into the relations of employers 
and employed? 

Those acquainted. with the workings of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston will recognize it at once 
in the above touches. I name it here as 
the best model we have of modest, intelli- 
gent, effective help for women of different 
classes. It does not improve on other or- 
ganizations so much in its plan as in its 
workings, —in the simple fact that what 
similar women’s societies design, propose, 
and attempt, it does with admirable econ- 
omy of means to the end. It is simply per- 
sonal efficiency carried into the interests 
and affairs of those needing such help. For 
women as a class are not so much in want 
of money as this help which money cannot 
buy, of sagacity, sympathy and force laid 
out in their behalf, at the right point, to 
the best purpose. They need — what do 
they not need of all that makes life toler- 
able or desirable? The question has been 
sounded and stirred till we are tired of the 
sound of it, but till itis answered it will 
give us no rest. Let us look into it again 
with fresh insight, and see what is really 
needed, and what we can do. 

Boston, Mass. SHIRLEY DARE. 

we ae 
REPRESENTATIVE SMITH, WITH VARIATIONS. 


‘From the fact that this year no allu- 
sion has been made to suffrage as a natural 
right, as a right belonging to all human 
beings, like the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,—I take it that 
such arguments are abandoned as unten- 
able. Why? Because they are utterly un- 
tenable. We come, then, to a simple ques- 
tion of expediency. Is it for the interest of 
the community that men should continue 
longer to hold the right of suffrage in the 
State of Massachusetts?” 

It is not said that men help purify poli- 
tics, promote temperance, morality, &c., 
that they contribute, in short, to the pro- 
motion of righteousness in our political 
concerns. Indeed, it cannot be admitted 
that men are on a high moral platform. 
If all men should vote—the Republicans 
who stay at home, and such--there would 
very likely be, for a while, an impetus up- 
ward, but I am fearful that in time, these 
good male creatures would be dragged 
down to the level of the rest. 

» “Every one who has read history will 
admit the liability that the bad will bring 
down the good rather than the reverse.” 

Our own last election here in Massa- 
chusetts is an evidence of the truth of this 
statement. Error ‘‘crushed to earth will 
rise again,”’ says Representative Smith. 

But while I am willing to admit that 
good might result from the voting of this 
stay-at-home class, yet it seems to me there 
are still serious objections to the longer 
continuance of the voting power in the 
hands of men. Immoral political power 
is everywhere a hindrance to a good gov- 
ernment. Now at this very hour the men 
of Massachusetts are exercising vast power 











of this kind. Their immoral power is ex- 
ercised in the church, in society, in charita- 
ble and reformatory institutions. Now, 
therefore, let the ballot be taken away 
from these men; let them no longer en- 
gage in the-rivalries of political life; let 
them be “gently restrained” from choos- 
ing the mayor and aldermen and council in 
our cities, and the selectmen in our towns ; 
let them stop attending the caucus and the 
town meeting—and what will follow? 

According-to Mr. Smith, man will then 
surely be shorn of his immoral power, and 
will rise to the moral level of women. He 
will thus gain that high and grand position 
for which God and nature designed him. 

I am in favor of this change, further- 
more, because in a short time it may be left 
to the women of America to help say what 
shall be done in regard to the sale of liq- 
uor. The women may be one way of think- 
ing, the men another. What will be the 
result? ‘‘Anarchy in the household and 
in the nation!” says Representative Smith. 
‘There will always be jarring when power 
is given to both members of the house- 
hold.” 

Finally, I am in favor of this change be- 
cause every civilized nation should act up- 
on the principle that those should exercise 
the governing power who will best pro- 
mote the public welfare, and secure justice 
and happiness to the people, and not those 
who will least promote the public welfare 
by securing injustice to half, and unhappi- 
ness to many, of the people. T. 

Boston, Mass. 
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NO TORNADOES IN NEBRASKA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘*Notes from Nebraska,” by Mrs. H. M. 
T. Cutler, would be likely to give an erro- 
neous impression of. the State. ‘Fierce 
tornadoes,” such as are experienced in 
other States, which demolish towns and 
destroy everything in their paths, have not 
been known in Nebraska. In the western 
part of the State, where there has not 
been time to grow timber, winds which 
overturn small buildings or unroof large 
ones are not uncommon; but in the east- 
ern portion, where nearly every farm has 
a few acres of timber, storms of this ex- 
treme order are unknown. This is more 
than can be said of the Eastern States. I 
appreciate too highly our many excellen- 
cies of soil and climate to be willing to see 
injustice done, even inadvertently. 

Tecumseh, Neb. J.N. M. 





“Many silly people despise the precious, not 
understanding it.’’ But no one despises Kidney- 
Wort after having’ given ita trial. Those that 
have used it agree that it is by far the best 
medicine known. Its action is prompt, thorough 
and lasting. Don’t take pills, and other mer- 
curials that poison the system, but by using 
Kidney-Wort restore the natural action of all the 
organs. 

A Goop name at home is a tower of strength 


abroad. Ten times as much Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
used in Lowell as of any other. 





THE 


LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 


Folds in the of acommon school Atias. Inde. 
dent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
ILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. 
Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 
drivinga nail. Any lady who can embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room: 


























A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 


board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
t@-CALL AND SEE IT. 
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» EToHNas, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, 4c. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALso— 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


G. FL. ROT EF, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on oa scientific princtples. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 











PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Brest Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla sic 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten cays. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


1@— Use Hoop’s Toorn-PowpeEr. 


Combines the 





> KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE CREAT CURE 


-gRHEUMATISM 


As it is of the 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses of the acrid poison 


the 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 
the victims of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of this terrible 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


can be sent by mai 
NW & Co., Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 














ARTIST MATERIALS 


—-AND-—— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


Artists’ cence 
“mecrwronene, MALT TALS 


FINE STATIONERY. 
RED ChOVER 
E BLOSSOM 
PILLS AND 
LOZENGES. 
Pi ism'sons REMEDY, made from D. Need- 








ham’s Sons’ Solid Extract, Dr. Vaspa’s formula. 
warranted a Specific for all Impurities of the 
Blood, A Special Remedy for Cancers and Tumors 
when thoroughly and persistently used. Also a 
Gormect regulator of the Bowels, and for imparting 
reshness to the Skin, stands pre-eminently in ad- 
vance of any known remedy. As a Spring Medi- 
cine for Children the Lozenges are well suited, 
being agreeable to the taste. N. B.—The Pills and 
Lozenges are always acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach. Pills $1.00, Lozenges soc. per box, 
by mail prepaid. Call or address 
ASPA’S PHARMACY, 150 Tremont St. Boston 


A Teter from Ewily Faith 


“Tt is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, 1 do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benetits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all het 
life. After taking the ViraLizED PHospuHiTe#s 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many ha 
working men and women—especially those et 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu: 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy 8? 
simple and so efficacious. . 

EMILY FAITHFULL. 


Brain and “Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Aves 
NEW YORK. 


By Druggists or mail. $1. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, MARCH 31, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is rather discouraging to one who 
takes an interest in woman suffrage, that 
our city, usually so wide-awake on all 
leading questions of the day, and so pro- 
lific in journalistic enterprises, should have 
no paper nor even a column of any one 
paper devoted exclusively to woman suf- 
frage or woman’s work. Such a paper is cer- 
tainly needed, as our women evidently have 
not the courage to take any active meas- 
ures for their own political advancement. 
Now and then one feeble voice is raised, or 
some woman ventures anonymously in one 
of our daily papers to claim recognition 
for woman’s rights. ‘Thereby she raises a 
storm of criticism and such terrific growls 
from some masculine anti-suftragist as 
causes her quickly to subside, and in pri- 
vacy repent of her rash deed. 

That the women of Cincinnati will com- 
pare favorably as regards talent and ener- 
gy with those of other cities, was demon- 
strated by the active part they took in all 
charitable organizations during the late 
flood which visited our city. That some 
of them possess rare executive ability is 
also proven by the number of charitable 
and business institutions which are partly 
or exclusively controlled by women. 
Among the older charitable institutions 
which women have successfully managed 
is the ‘‘Home of the Friendless,” having 
for its object the reclamation of fallen 
women. The board of managers consists 
of fifteen ladies, who attend to all the de- 
tails and expenditures of the institution, a 
report of which is approved by the Board 
of Trustees, consisting of seven male mem- 
bers. ‘There have been admitted to this in- 
stitution during the past year 295 girls and 
108 babies, and an additional 97 girls ad- 
mitted for the night. Through the exer- 
tion of the managers the nursery is to be 
enlarged, and all little waifs that are 
brought there for shelter are to be received 
and raised in accordance with the laws of 
morality and health. 

In addition to the above we have the 
‘*Widows’ Home,” the ‘Orphan Asylum,” 
and the ‘*‘Children’s Home,”’ where women 
figure conspicuously as managers, and the 
‘“‘Hospital for Women and Children,” a 
new institution which is proving success- 
ful and helpful under the exclusive man- 
agement of women. 

There are many other less prominent 
charities where women by their energy, 
patience, and love for humanity have proy- 
en themselves invaluable. A sample of 
their business qualifications we have in the 
Rookwood Pottery, which was established 
over two years ago, in order to give to 
women who are rich in refinement and ed- 
ucation, but poor in purse, an opportunity 
to obtain profitable employment and share 
with their richer sisters a chance to thor- 
oughly study the art of modelling and dec- 
orations. So well has this succeeded that 
the name ‘*Rookwood” is known all over 
the United States, and specimens of Rook- 
wood pottery stand side by side with those 
of Limoges and Doulton in the ware-rooms 
of Tiffany & Co. and Collamore, and other 
large dealers of other Eastern cities. They 
command a ready sale at equal prices. So 
much for one branch of business which 
was conceived, organized, and is now man- 
aged entirely by women who are actuated 
by a love for the beautiful, and a desire to 
aid their own sex. 

One of the latest, and what bids fair to 
become one of the greatest, helps to talent- 
ed but impecunious women is the ‘*‘Wom- 
an’s Exchange.” Itis modelled after those 
of Boston and New York. It was opened 
here in February, 1883, under the manage- 
ment of some of our well-known society 
ladies. They have evidently found it a 
labor of love, as they in turn devote two 
days each month to receiving and selling 
articles at the Exchange. Though recent- 
ly started, it has become very popular, and 
its managers hope soon to establish it on a 
paying basis, and to open a lunch-room in 
connection with the rooms already secured 
for the sale of goods. Our needy women 
have been quick to avail themselves of this 
market for their work, and we hear amaz- 
ing reports of their success, especially of 
one young lady, who has realized a clear 
profit of from twenty-five to thirty dollars 
each week, from the sale of ‘cookies’ 
made by herself. Think of that, ye who 
are constantly complaining that our girls 
of the present day know nothing of house- 
work or cooking! 

This and much more have our women 
done, yet one hears no complaint of home 
made unhappy or children neglected by 
women’s devoting so much of their time to 
trying to aid and elevate their sex. But 
let there be ever so faint a whisper of 
woman suffrage, and its opponents are 
strong in the cry of ‘‘neglected homes,” 
“family dissensions,” and “‘woman unsex- 
ing herself,” as if there would be any more 
danger by her going quietly to the polls 
and depositing her vote than by attending 
business meetings of boards of charities. 
If by ‘‘unsexing herself” is meant think- 
ing and acting for herself, then surely will 





woman unsex herself, for, vote or no vote, 
our women are learning to think and act 
for themselves, independent of masculine 
rule or mascyline advice. 

Would it take more time from domestic 
or social duties for women to vote than it 
does to organize and successfully carry on 
a business for the benefit of others? 

Though our women have shown them- 
selves brave, patient, and capable, yet they 
have not nor will they ever have the cour- 
age or interest to ask for the right of suf- 
frage so long as they regard it merely as 
an individual right. But let the more for- 
tunate class of women feel that it is not 
only individually but collectively a right, 
and that these needy women whom they 
are so generously endeavoring to help will 
be benefited by the right of franchise, and 
let the needy ones feel that they themselves 
will be better off for it, and all their timid- 
ity and indifference will vanish. Why, 
only yesterday we had here an example of 
how women are regarded by men who are 
usually considerate toward their employ- 
ees. A communication was sent from the 
Union composed of the female employees 
in the shoe factories to the manufacturers. 
But that body refused to recognize it, and 
returned it to the senders with the curt re- 
ply, ‘‘We decline to consider it.” Had 
these women been voters, their votes col- 
lectively would be worth considerable, and 
manufacturers who are continually asking 
that laws be passed to protect their rights 
could not afford to treat so large a class of 
voters so discourteously. 

If our women would unite and ask for 
the right of suffrage, and throw all the 
earnestness of their natures into this, as 
they have done into other good work; if 
they would think of the many that would 
be benefited, and of the sensitive natures 
that now fret and chafe under their implied 
mental incapacity ; if they would once feel 
that suffrage for all is a right, a divine 
right, then surely success would follow. 


J. F. 
—— +e -__. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TREES IN SILVER LAND. 


O softly falling flakes of snow 
That fill the wintry air,— 
A thickening cloud on every side, 
Each flake a wonder rare. 


‘Are they from trees in Silver Land? ” 
My child is asking me. 

He claps bis hands, he laughs, he begs, 
“One leaf from silver tree.” 





Such questions as he asks in vain 
About the leaf-like snow! 

He might as well talk of the tides 
That strangely come and go. 


‘Who plants those fairy trees? ” he aske, 
“With tops that reach so high?” 

Oh, answer, Garden of Delight, 
All in the cloudy sky! 


“Who shakes those trees and sends their leaves 
On field and wood and town? 

Is it the gardener living there, 
Or winds that blow them down?” 


O child, look up and see yourself, 
The clouds are Silver Land. - 
Who made those flakes, He scatters them; 
They fall at His command. 


They fall, they melt, they come again, 
And his the Gardener’s hand 
That gently shakes the silver trees 
Which grow in Silver Land. 
—Rev. Edward A. Rand, in Our Little Ones. 


STRAWBERRIES IN WINTER. 


Money was what Sophie Baker wanted. 
Most people want money, you know, but 
Sophie Baker thought she wanted seme 
rather more than anybody else could. It 
was the church, of course, for which they 
were working. It was being refurnished, 
and Sophie’s class wanted to buy the big 
Bible. Not one of your common ones, but 
a “perfectly elegant” Bible. They had 
agreed to earn it, doing each a piece of 
work that ‘should bring money. What 
could Sophie Baker do? This was more 
than she knew. 

“IT could make lots of pretty little things, 
if I only knew of anybody who would buy 
them,” she told her mother; “but most 
everybody I know has girls to make their 
pretty things for them. Only Miss Par- 
sons, she hasn’t anybody, and she has lots 
of money; I wish she would buy some 
pretty things of me, but she won't. She 
doesn’t want anything but strawberries; 
every night when I take up her tea, she 
draws a long sigh and says, *‘O Sophie, 
child, I shall be glad when strawberries 
come !” 

Miss Parsons was the invalid boarder 
who occupied the cheery front room up- 
stairs, and the pretty back room opening 
from it. Sophie could not indulge in the 
pretty little fashion of wiping dishes, and 
running of errands for mamma, and being 
paid for it, as some of her friends could; 
the fact was, Sophie understood very well 
that she must help her mother just as much 
as she possibly could, and expect no pen- 
nies in return. She did it, too, and did it 
cheerfully ; so that one pet name of hers 
was ‘‘Mother’s Comfort.” 

While I have been telling you this, So- 
phie has been thinking, and now she is all 
ready to talk to her mother again. 

“Mother, I’ve got the funniest idea! I 








mean to make Miss Parsons some straw- 
berries for her supper!” 

‘*What do you mean, child?” asked Mrs. 
Baker. 

‘Why, mother, don’t you know those 
nice emery strawberries that I learned how 
to make at Aunt Carrie’s? I’ve got a little 
emery left; wouldn’t it be fun to make 
two large-sized ones and put them in a 
dish and take them up with Miss Parsons’s 
supper! Whatif she should take a fancy 
to buy them! May I, mother?” 

And the mother, who saw in it some- 
thing that might please the tired invalid 
for a few moments, gave consent. 

All day Saturday, that is, what time she 
could spare from her regular Saturday 
work, Sophie was busy, and by night two 
huge strawberries were placed on the tray, 
ready toserve with Miss Parsons’s tempt- 
ing supper. Mrs. Baker had tried to make 
the supper more tempting than usual, so 
her boarder should not be too much disap- 
pointed when she discovered that her ber- 
ries were made of velvet. 

They did look very natural, and I don’t 
wonder that Miss Parsons almost screamed 
when she sawthem. I almost wonder that 
she was not cross when she discovered that 
she couldn’t bite them. But she wasn’t; 
she laughed, and sat up in her chair and 
looked bright, and asked all about them, 
and from them they got—Sophie hardly 
knew how—to the Bible that they wanted 
for the church. Miss Parsons belonged to 
another congregation, so this was all new 
to her. Sophie was surprised at her inter- 
est. 

‘*And so you could make strawberries if 
you had any way to dispose of them? I 
wish you could manage to raise one with 
juice in it, I would pay you a good price 
for it. These are worderfully natural, I 
must say. Well, you make up a pint of 
them, and I’ll buy them at a good market 
price. Let me see, seventy-five cents a 
pint I see they are selling for yet in the 
city. Abominable! shows it is going to* 
be a bad season for berries; but these are 
extra large, they should be at least double 
price. Very well, I'll take a pint of them 
at a dollar and a half.” 

And she did. And that was the way that 
Sophie Baker earned her share of the 
church Bible.—The Pansy. 








Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their ies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 


ALL men agree on one point, viz.: That death 
from heart disease is rapid. The symptoms 
sometimes manifest themselves for years, and 
then again only for months. All of the thou- 
sands who have used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor as soon as these symptoms appear, have been 
saved. It is the oNLY sPEcIFIc for that malady. 


Correct Writinc.—One who desires to bea 
good writer shouid use right words. If you use 
slang phrases, you will be ranked as a second- 
rate writer, but if you use Swayne’s Ointment 
for itching, stinging, troublesome piles, and all 
eruptions of the skin, you will be more than 

leased with the result, Remember to ask for 

wayne’s Ointment. 








A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW.! 

Nearly 100 of those world-famous PLANTATION 
SONGS and POPULAR MELODIES that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Ditson 
& Co. hold the copyrights of a large number. 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant. 

Price $2, Boards; $2.50, Cloth, 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


The Musical Favorite contains about 50 very musi- 
cal pieces of medium difficulty, by the most Re, ular 
p 8, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, ad 
Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc., in all, 38 compos- 


ers. 
Price $2, plain; $2.50 cloth. 











Very Easy Instruction Books, with very entertaining 
airs fcr practice, are, Winner’s 


IDEAL METHODS, 


For Violin, 


For Guitar, 
For Piano PRICE OF For Cabinet Organ 
For rne ‘or Accordeon, 
For Flageolet, EACH, For Clarinet, 
For Fife, or Banjo, 
For Flute, 75 CENTS. For Boehm Flute, 


Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


New Styles 


2DRESS 
eform. 


‘Bates Waist. 
(A perfect substitute 
for corsets) $1.75. 
b Union Under Flan- 
nels, Chemisettes, 
etc., made to order. 
Agents wanted. Send 
for illustrated Cata- 

logue free. 
Miss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 
ton, Mass. 











day at home. 
20 i divese Brinson & Con Portland, Me 
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Try the Fn size, Anti-Stylo— 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 





184 Devonshire Stfeet. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

1834 to 1872 (2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, rough edges, $4; 


half calf, $8). 

Has d the liveliest interest in the minds of the 
people at large, and is now very ¢ lly ded 
as the most interesting and fascinating correspondence 
of the past half-century. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether a series of letters has ever been pub- 
lished which contains so much of historic and bio- 
graphical value, of piquant and original observation, of 
direct and intimate human interest. The letters, 
while they are, as an eminent New York critic says, 
‘fascinating as revelations of character,” have also the 
broader merit of being a series of bold vignettes of the 
society, events and opinions of the past fifty years, 
drawn by the hands of the greatest word-painters of 
the century. There is hardly a single name illustri- 
ous in the literature of Britain, France and America, 
during the period mentioned, which does not appear 
in these volumes, with entertaining bite of personal 
history, characterizations of their ambitions and ca- 
reers, and powerful words on the causes and theories 
which they represented. Now it is Coleridge and 
Southey, now Sumner and Ripley, now Longfellow 
and Freeman Clarke, or Landor and Pusey, or Thor- 
eau and Alcott, or Thackeray and Browning, with 
anecdotes, prophecies or commendations of these and 








scores of others. Here, too, is the delightful home gos- 
sip of Concord and Chelsea, the adventures of the phil- 
osophers with their publishers and their public, and 
the passing hopes and fears and ambitions of the two 
great scholars. Beginning just after Emerson’s visit 
to Carlyle, at Craigenputtoch, in 1833, and continuing 
until the two writers began to take their rest in old 
age, the correspondence affords a wide range of al- 
most forty years, in which appear the confidential an- 
nals of two illurainated lives. 

The two portraits of Carlyle and Emerson are wor- 
thy of special notice. They were etched for this 
work, with great care, by Mr. 8, A. Schoff, and rep- 
resent the two antithetical physiognomies with won 
derful power. 


The Gentle Savage. 
12mo, $2.00. 

“An admirable novel, in a crisp and spirited style, 
and one which shows keen observation, a close study 
of human nature, and a genui politan senti- 
ment.”—BosTon GAZETTE. 

“His story of ‘The Gentle Savage’ places him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER. 

‘*The most jaded novel-reader will find enjoyment in 
these crisp pages, in which no time is wasted in get- 
ting the reader to the plot, in which every bit of dia- 
logue helps in the disclosure of character or the move- 
ment of the story, and in which one meets clearly de- 
fined characters possessed of strong individuality, 
and drawn together by a complicated but intelligible 
net-work of motives and incidents.”"—BosTon JouRN- 
AL. 














JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


CAN YOU FIND 


A Magazine for the Family Equal to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


aay Read what the Press say of it: 





“It easily surpasses its rivals.””—[Christian Mirror. 

“A whole family library in iteelf.””—[ Putnam Patriot. 

“The illustrations are quite unrivalled."—[N. Y. 
Times. 

“It is a magazine controlled by genuine artists.”— 
(Gazette. 


Where are You Goiag this Summer ? 


If to Europe, here is a list of charming 
Books which should be read before starting. 
These Volumes record the experiences—de- 
lightful or otherwise—of fellow-travellers,and 
contain more and better information of When 
to go—How to go—and What to see, than the 
Guide-books. They are thoroughly reliable 
and have the added advantage of freshness 
and piquancy. 


European Breezes. 


By Mancery Deane. Gilt Top, $1.00. 


«Is the rapid, sparkling talk of a bright, witty, Amert- 

can woman, with little thought of literary style ex- 

cept to make berself plain therefore al ways easy, 
tural, and effective.”—[LiTzRany WORLD. 








ae Paths, 


or, A Woman’s Vacation in Europe. 


By Exits W. Puompson. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ It is decidedly the raciest and most original book of 
travel which appeared for some time.” —Cunris- 
TIAN WORLD, Cincinnati. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
Illustrations by Miss Humpurey. $1.50. 


“Ifone would see what there is to be seen, let him 
go in the company of a bright, intelligent, observ- 
ant woman, and he will find more in one day than 
in a week of et ey. Could Mark Trafton’s 
daughter be other than a brilliant, charming writer?” 





Over the Ocean, 
or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands, 


By Curtis GuILp, 
Editor of ** The Boston Commercial Bulletin.” 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Abroad Again, 
or, Fresh Forays in Foreign Fields. 


By Curtis Guitp. Cloth, $2.50, 


Tue Boston ADVERTISER says of these volumes: ‘As 
charming as a romance and better than a guide-book.” 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
with a Glimpse of Madeira. 


By C. ALICE BAKER. 
Little Classic Style, Gilt Edges. $1.25. 


‘It is much the best book yet written on this theme, 
and is indeed a AU picture of a delightfal 
subject.”—[Co.. T. W. Hiaeinson. 





&a~ For sale at all the Bookstores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Important New Books, 


Riverside Hawthorne. 


Vol. I. Twice-ToLp TALEs. 

Vol. Il. Mosses rrom AN OLD MANSE. 

Vol. III. Tus House or tae SEVEN GABLES, and 

THE SnNew Imace. 

Vol. IV. A Wonper-Book, TANGLEWOOD TaLza, 

and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. GEorex 
P. Latuxop, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 


bas won immediate ularity by the per es 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 








“The cheeriest and purest literature.”—[ Protestant 
Statesman. 


“Each number seems the best possible.”—[Chicago 
Standard. 


“‘Now recognized the leading publication for young 
folks.” —[Freeman. 

“Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it.”— 
Springfield Republican. 

“All that a reasonable being could desire.”—[ Boston 
Traveller. 


Only 25 cents, or only $2.50 a year. 


Babyland. 


Dainty and sweet and funny—and Baby’s own. 


5 cents a number—50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for Youngest Readers. 


10 cents a number—8$1.00 a year. 


The Pansy. 


The charming weekly for Boys and Girls. 


7 cents a month—75 cents a year. 


March Numbers of the Above Now 
Ready. 


#— Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gitman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI, of ‘American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elu the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably M doctrine, were 
engaging public attention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
“American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Monss, 
Jr. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cano? 
Lopez. $1.25. 
3. a CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Hous?. 
1.25. 





4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
Sumner, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 
6. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. $1.25. 
6. a MONROE. By President D. C. Giman. 
1,25. 
wa Several other volumes in preparation. 
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Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By Ouivern WENDELL Hotes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “* The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Wu114M M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “‘ Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigram- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first . 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “ singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 





32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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A  woRD 70 SU SUBSCRIBERS, 


Last week the Woman’ 8 JOURNAL began 
the second quarter of the year. Every 
subscription now due should be paid at 
Please look at the date on the wrap- 


once. 

per of your paper and make sure that your 

account is — L. 8. 
— SS ees 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 for a new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50. 


.- 3. 
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TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF WARD 10. 


The friends of woman suffrage in Ward 
10, both gentlemen and ladies, are invited 
to meet on Thursday evening, April 19th, 
at the residence of Dr. Salome Merritt, 
No. 59 Hancock St., Boston, at 7.30 P. M., 
to organize a Ward Committee, and on 
other important business. All residents 
of the ward over 21 years of age who are 
in favor of Municipal Woman Suffrage are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

Lucy STONE, 

Chairman Ex. Com. Mass. W. 8. Association. 
SALOME MeRRITT, M. D., Ward 10. 
oo 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion in the City Hall, Troy, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, April 18th and 19th, 
1883. 

The vice-president of each county is 
urged to see that at least one delegate from 
his or her county is present to represent 
the local society. 

Distinguished speakers will be present. 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Madame Clara 
Neymann, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, and others. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent for Rensselaer County, will have 
charge of the Convention, and all letters 
and contributions may be sent to her at 
No. 5 Sixth Street, Troy, N. Y. 

LILLIE DEVEREAUX BLAKE, Pres. 

HELEN M. LopeEr, Sec. 
<a 
WIDOWS AND LADY ATTORNEYS. 














In the Massachusetts Legislature, last 
week, there was passed to be engrossed a 
bill giving to the widow of a deceased pro- 
prietor of a cemetery lot the right of inter- 
mentin such lot. We have been trying for 
some time to secure to widows the right to 
burial in the family lot and now we have 
it. ‘Another bill to permit women who are 
attorneys-at-law to be appointed justices of 
the peace and notaries public was also 
passed to be engrossed. Mr. Sayward, of 
Boston, was the first speaker. He opposed 
the bill, and thought it was ‘‘straining a 
point” to pass such a resolve for the bene- 
fit of the one woman-attorney in this State. 
Mr. Sprague, of Boston, opposed the re- 
solve. Mr. Potter, of Worcester, advocat- 
ed the bill, as did others whose names are 
not reported. The bill finally passed by a 
large majority. Both these bills are real 
gains, and will be received with thankful- 
ness* by women who know that every lit- 
tle helps. L. 8. 

—————_e- 9 
TOWN MEETINGS. 


The town meetings this year have very 
generally ‘“‘passed over” the article in the 
town warrant relative to municipal suf- 
rage for women. Being desirous to know 
how such a result had come in a town 
whith had for two years given a good 
majority for the article, a letter was sent 
to the town clerk, who replied, ‘The small 
vote for municipal suffrage for women was 
due to the presentation of a petition by the 
women of Boston in opposition to it, which 
was read at the town meeting just before 
the vote was taken. Many who voted for 
the measure last year voted against it this.” 

The friends of equal rights must next 
year be ready to meet this opposition, if 
we are to carry our cause. One earnest 
man in each town meeting who sees the 


need of “the consent of the governed” 
women can make others see it, and by a 
plain honest defence of the right, win the 
towns to support ghis great measure of 
justice. Forewarned is forearmed. 
tema edl> uabaaaealait L. 8. 


THE MARRIED WOMAN'S PROPERTY BILL. 


The married woman’s property bill in 
England is already bringing good results 
to the class most in need of protection. 
The Women's (English) Journal of a late 
date gives the following facts and com- 
ment. L. 3. 


One of the first wives to avail herself of 
the protection afforded by the new Act 
was, as we learn from the East Anglican 
Times, a costermonger’s wife in the East 
End. Her husband left the conduct of the 
business in her hands. She had stored 
two shillings in a jug to pay for replenish- 
ing the barrow; the husband helped him- 
self, as he had ‘done many a time before, 
and the money found its way across the 
bar-counter at the nearest public-house. 
Even a woman will turn, like the prover- 
bial worm, and the wife who had “heard 
tell” of the new Act appealed successfully 
to the nearest magistrate. The idle hus- 
band was solemnly warned to avoid the 


may be reasonably hoped that the 
warning ‘vill have a wholesome effeet not 
only in his case, but in that of all a 
and wives in the district who ~y! have 
‘“sheard tell” of the new Act and its far- 
reaching powers. These powers carry 
help to those who have been hitherto help- 
less, hope to the hopeless, protection to 
the defenceless, and awaken the percep- 
tions of the lowest classes of husbands, 
who have hitherto been able to rob their 
wives with impunity, to the fact that 
henceforward, as has been forcibly ex- 
pressed by a contemporary, ‘‘the State is 
the trustee for all married women,” and 
the full powers of the State may ‘be in- 
voked to shield the humblest wife from 
wrong. 


+o 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 





A lady writing from Texas this week 
says, ‘I want to be with you, but I do not 
know how to jcin.” She asks us to reply 
through the JOURNAL, for the sake of 
others who may be situated as she is, with 
an earnest desire to be co-workers with us 
and who do not know how. 

The way to join the American Woman 
Suffrage Association is to send your name, 
residence, and one dollar with a request to 
become a member,to Lucy Stone, Chair- 
man Ex. Com., orto C. H. Codman, Treas- 
urer, at No.5 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
The name will then be duly entered on the 
book of membership, and a copy of the 
constitution of the association sent to the 
new member. Le 8 

— _— - 2oo- ——— 


A RAYMOND EXCURSION. 

The starting of a Raymond Excursion 
for Colorado and California is quite an 
event at the railroad station in Boston 
from which the party sets out. The spe- 
cial train stands ready, its engine sending 
out little whiffs of cheerful steam. The 
platform is thronged with a motley crowd, 
and more are continually arriving. It looks 
like Fourth of July or a general election. 
“Are all these going?’’ is the involuntary 
question which rises to one’s lips. “Oh 
no,” is the answer of a more experienced 
bystander. ‘*Most of them have come down 
to see their friends off.” A more deliber- 
ate survey enables one to pick out the tour- 
ists by their ulsters and dusters, big bags, 
little bags, bundles and other parapher- 
nalia suited to a journey of ten thousand 
miles by rail. Here is the experienced tray- 
eller, cool and unconcerned; there the noy- 
ice, allin a flutter of excitement; yonder 
the affectionate friend, recognizable by the 
big bunch of flowers in her right hand and 
the box of candy in her left. Through the 
middle of the crowd stalks the Typical 
Tourist, tall and lanky, with soft hat on 
hard head, and linen bag serenely depend- 
ing at his side. 

The bell rings; the last farewells are 
said; the tourists hastily board the train, 
and it moves slowly out of the station amid 
an echo of cheers and the waving of acloud 
of white pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Faster and faster goes the train. While 
it is still flying through the familiar sub- 
urbs of the city, the travellers take off their 
good hats, and pin them up in brown pa- 
per bags, which are soon seen hanging 
from the racks in a row, like bloated cocoa- 
nuts. They cover their heads with ‘tham- 
mock hats” and little silk caps, or wrap 
them up in woollen mufflers or long veils. 
Good gloves are consigned to inner pock- 
ets, smart sacques to shawl-straps, and 
within a quarter of an hour, the spruce- 
looking tourists who said good-by to their 
friends at the Lowell station are trans- 
formed into different beings. ‘To some the 
change is becoming; to others, decidedly 
the reverse. The large bunches of flowers 
and the large boxes of candy are bestowed 
as best they may be. Candy and flowers 
are the favorite presents for departing 
friends, and candy, I think, is the better. 
Toany one who is fond of flowers, it is pain- 
ful to see them droop and wither in the hot 
atmosphere of the cars. Candy is good as 
long as it lasts. It serves at the outset to 





hide the lump which will come in the 


jug in which the precious pence are stored. 





throat when one starts even on the most 
delightfal excursion leaving one’s nearest 
and dearest behind; and later on it helps 
one get agquainted, as the boxes are. passed 


around to our fellow-travellers with invi-' 


tations to partake. My companions, Rose 
in Bloom and her mother, being blessed 
with an unusual number of sweet-toothed 


‘friends; have three boxes, besides a huge 


pink candy heart, broken in twain—-a touch- 
ing token of sorrow at their departure. 

We all look out of the window more or 
less. It is a gray day with sprinkles of 
rain, but there is no lack of beauty for 
those who have eyes to see it. Not even the 
deft fingers of Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Jr., could equal Nature's embroideries in 
staid colors on the hill-sides—brown oak 
and dark green pine, threaded with slim 
white birches. Here the trees which fringe 
the bank are mirrored in the still water of 
the river; and faint blue outlines of far- 
away hills show themselves above the belts 
of woodland. Good-by, hills of Massachu- 
setts! How small you will seem to us af- 
ter we have scaled the Rockies! Even Mo- 
nadnock will look like an ant-hill. But the 
hills grow steeper and higher, and snow 
begins to cover the ground. Now the drifts 
are over the fences. We have started for 
the land of oranges and strawberries by 
way of the North Pole. Lo! a glimpse’of 
sugar-buckets standing under a maple-tree ; 
and then we realize that we are in Vermont. 

Preparations for the first night in a sleep- 
ing-car are interesting—almost painfully 
interesting to the parties concerned, espe- 
cially to those who never occupied a sleep- 
ing-car before. Rose in Bloom and I have 
discussed in all its length and breadth the 
question whether it is best to sleep with 
heads or feet toward the engine. If you 
sleep with your head nearest the engine, 
you feel the motion of the car less, but in 
case of an accident, even a slight one, your 
neck is instantly broken. If the accident 
should be only slight, we agree that we 
should prefer to have our necks remain 
whole. But incase of a regular smash-up, 
a broken neck might save one from being 
burned alive. Everybody wants a lower 
berth; but nothing short of rheurhatism or 
two hundred pounds of adipose would in- 
duce me to occupy one. Even then, I think 
I should make the porter bring a step-lad- 
der. Above, there is a free circulation of 
air; below, it can be compared to nothing 
but the Black Hole of Calcutta. Of course, 
you can open a window; but you will not 
—under penalties. 

In our efforts to climb to that lofty perch, 
however, we could not but think of those 
delusive lines of Lowell's: 

“Some flossifers think thet a faculty’s granted 

The minute it’s proved to be thoroughly wanted ; 

And the fears of a monkey, whose hold chanced to fail, 
Drawed the vertebry out to a prehensile tail.” 

If sore need of additional means of hold- 
ing on could develop that appendage, the 
occupants of upper berths would soon turn 
into quadrumana. Once up, you sit in your 
narrow den like a cave-bat or an exagger- 
ated toad, and tie yourself up into a cravat 
in your efforts to exchange the garb of day 
for that of night. But travellers must not 
be particular; and a merrier party, in spite 
of discomforts, I have seldom seen. The 
laughter gradually subsided, and was fol- 
lowed by a chorus of gentle snores in dif- 
ferent keys, which pleasantly beguiled the 
hours of darkness. 

It is very hard to tell one berth from 
another, when all have their striped cur- 
tains drawn and look exactly alike. The 
charming little roly-poly mother of Rose 
in Bloom, who matronizes our party, has 
a great way of mistaking her berth, and, 
to guard against this unfortunate habit, 
she pins a handkerchief or a brown paper 
bag toher curtains. This recalls one of the 
stories which are circulating on the train. 
Once upon a time a country couple were 
travelling in a sleeping-car. The husband 
was liable to severe fits of colic, and his 
wife always carried mustard to make him 
aplaster. One night he was seized with a 
violent attack, and begged her to make him 
a plaster instantly, as hot and strong as 
possible. She ran to the stove at the end 
of the ear and prepared it; then came hur- 
rying back, drew the curtains of her hus- 
band’s berth (as she supposed) and clapped 
the plaster upon the man within. At that 
moment her husband put his head out of a 
berth a little farther on, and begged he to 
make haste. She rushed inside the cur- 
tains, and almost fainted away. When her 
husband learned what she had done, he 
laughed so much that it cured his colic. 
The other man had not been awakened by 
the application of the plaster, and slept on 
peacefully till it began to “draw.” Then 
he awoke, half skinned and wholly bewil- 
dered, and the air was perfectly blue with 
his imprecations and calls for help. 

“T know not how the truth may be, 


I tell the tale as "twas told to me.” 
A. S. B. 





—————_+oo- — 
DEFEATED BY PROHIBITION VOTES. 


A vote was taken last week in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature for the submission 
ef a Prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment. The result was ayes 83, noes 115. 





This is almost identical with the vote upon 
the Municipal Woman srwvan: ah bill, which 
stood ayes 80, noes 147. 

But when-we analyze the votes ‘we find 
them very different. 80 out of the 83 Pro- 
hibition Amendment votes were Republi- 
cans; only 3 were Democrats. On the 
contrary, only 48 Woman Suffrage votes 
were Republicans, and 32 were Democrats. 

If all the 80 Republicans who voted last 
week for a prohibition amendment had 
voted for municipal woman suffrage, our 
vote would have stood 127 for to 104 
against. This added influence would have 
carried the woman suffrage bill. Indeed, 
an analysis of the 80 names cast by the 
Republicans for prohibition shows 45 of 
them recorded against woman suffrage, 
and four who did not vote either way. On 
the other hand out of 48 Republicans who 
voted for woman suffrage, 41 voted for pro- 
hibition. 

While, therefore, we say and say truly, 
that the Municipal Suffrage bill was defeat- 
ed by the rum power, which influenced the 
votes of Boston and other cities against us, 
it is equally true to say that we were de- 
feated by the votes of professed prohibi- 
tionists. This shows that woman suffrage 
can make no effective coalition with either 
side on the temperance issue. It must 
stand or fall upon its own merits, irrespect- 


ive of all other political questions. 
H. B. B. 





THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


Not least among the | interesting features 
of the Boston Cooking School have been 
the lectures on “Marketing,” the third of 
which was given Monday afternoon before 
last, by special request. A large audience 
was in attendance. Mr. F. G. Hawes, a 
dealer in Boylston Market,gave the lecture, 
which was in reality an object lesson, a 
side of beef being used in illustration. 
This the lecturer cut in the manner usual 
in the markets, at the same time giving the 
name, best uses, and price per pound of 
each piece, with hints as to selection. 

The speaker said it is best to choose a 
medium quality of beef. If there is only a 
skin with very little fat on the outside, the 
animal has been poorly fed, and the meat 
will be tough and dry. On the other hand, 
if there is a very thick layer of soft fat, it 
is evidence that artificial feeding, with oil 
cake, ete., has been resorted to, in which 
case the fat will seem to melt away in cook- 
ing, and the meat will shrink. The fat 
should be hard and yellow. Ox beef is 
always preferable to cow or heifer beef. 
The latter may be known by the paler color 
of the meat, and the whiter fat. Diagrams 
showing the sections into which beef is 
generally cut were distributed among the 
audience. 

After the beef question was disposed of, 
mutton and veal were dealt with in a sim- 
ilar manner. Suggestions were also given 
in regard to buying chickens, birds, ete. 
Various questions were asked from time to 
time and satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. Hawes enlivened his lecture by ex- 
posing some of the tricks of the trade, 
showing his hearers how they may detect 
little sharp practices. He said he had been 
criticised for thus telling the secrets of his 
business, but he felt assured that no injury 
could result to the trade; for fair dealing 
is always most profitable in the long run, 
and he much preferred to deal with custom- 
ers who know what they want. 

The market-man’s ‘profits, after all, are 
not as large as is generally supposed, — at 
the most on a piece weighing 197 pounds, 
the gain is. only $1.91. Directions were 
given for corning beef, pork, tongues, ete. 
The expressions of interest heard at the 
close, onevery hand, and requests that the 
lecture might be repeated, showed that the 
listeners felt they had received valuable in- 
formation. 

On Friday of last week the school gave 
a dinner comprising seven ¢ourses, the 
total cost of materials for which averaged 
only thirty-seven cents for each person. 

s. 
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WEST NEWTON WOMAN'S CLUB. 








The annual ‘picnic’ of the club was 
held at the residence of Mrs. George D. 
Clark, Otis Street, on Friday, March 30th. 
Not a large number were present, as the 
day was inclement; but such as could 
come were amply repaid. The opening 
paper was by Miss Sara E. Cushman, on 
“Ferns of New England; it was well 
written, read in a very pleasing manner, 
and accompanied with numerous beautiful 
illustrations, their photography being Miss 
Cushman’s work. 

The next paper was by Mrs. Benjamin 
8. Hatch, who gave an entertaining account 
of acamping party and their adventures 
on the shores of the Kennebec. 

The president, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, fol- 
lowed, and read a spicy letter from ‘*Mrs. 
Pringle” on her youth and education, com- 
paring the advantages of former times with 
those of to-day; also as an “tencore” a 
poem entitled “‘The Hermit’s Defence.” 
Both articles (from the pen of Mrs. Urbi- 
no) were received by the audience with 





much pleasure, and regret that the quthor 
was unavoidably absent. 

Mrs. Sampson contributed a very well 
written paper on “Proverbs,” and the con- 
cluding pleasures of the afternoon were a 
graceful little poem on ‘The West,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Thurston; anda short 


time for social conversation. 


On the evening of ‘April 19th, the. club 
will have a lecture from Mrs. Howison, on 
Music, which will be illustrated by a 
piano recital of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony by Miss Tiffany and Miss Lawrence. 

M.A. C. 

West Newton, April 10, 1883. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WIDOWS. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

When a man dies and leaves a widow 
with three or four children to feed, clothe, 
and educate, nobody denies the mother’s 
supreme right, duty, and ability to become 
the head of the family and assume the re- 
sponsibility of earning their maintenance 
and of exercising her wisdom and discre- 
tion in training them for lives of future use- 
fulness. She may have been born in afflu- 
ence and reared in the best society, with 
every thing to make life easy and desirable, 
or she may have been born in the common 
walks of life, and be, in some respects, bet- 
ter able to grapple with the stern realities 
and hardships before her. It is all the 
same to mankind; she has an undisputed 
right to bring up her boys as she wishes, 
and, besides the care of providing food for 
them, to shape their course in life, as citiz- 
ens, of usefulness or uselessness, as she 
cares to elect. 

She has the directing of the young minds 
which are to mature and become the politi- 
eal actors of the next generation. She 
never was used to politics ; she never voted ; 
she never had any interest in State affairs, 
and no right to exercise her mind in any 
political action. She never ran for office, 
but she has been elected by a universal 
majority (without a dissenting voice) to be- 
come the support, teacher, and fashioner 
of four or five young orphans, who, ere two 
decades, may figure as politicians, and per- 
haps become prominent actors on the po- 
litical stage which influences and directs _ 
the destiny of our Republic. She is their 
teacher, yet she knows not how to teach. 
The only one whohad any political knowl- 
edge, rights, or power, in the family has 
gone hence forever. 

Here is a peculiar spectacle. A teacher 
and guardian who knows nothing of polit- 
ics, rearing and educating boys who are 
soon to figure as politicians when arrived 
at maturity, though they have never been 
trained on any political field. Suddenly 
they merge into the political arena—full- 
fledged yoters—and the mother, by their 
‘gracious consent,” is permitted to go to 
the State-House and listen to their debates, 
and learn from them how laws are made 
which govern her and keep her in her 
‘tproper sphere.” So, by some peculiar 
circumstance, the son is adjudged superior 
to the mother,and she who led and directed 
him twenty-one years takes a back seat, for 
the unbounded wisdom of her son predom- 
inates. It does not seem quite right that 
such a state of affairs exists in a ‘land of the 
free,” where “liberty,” so much mooted, is 
the corner-stone, and where the free press 
and free speech have unbounded sway. 
But when men have schooled their minds 
and taken a fair view of the injustice of the 
situation, from an unbiased standpoint, it 
usually results in bringing them to a sense 
of justice and to an acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of equal rights. 

The opponents of woman suffrage, it 
may be presumed, are a necessity, or an in- 
dispensable auxiliary in hastening to the 
rapidly approaching end the great cause 
now so earnestly presented before the peo- 
ple of this State. When the battle has been 
fought and the victory won, when every in- 
telligent person of proper age is allowed to 
vote, and all property is represented, then 
in retrospective chagrin and wonderment 
at their folly will these opponents of equal 
rights view their ignobly contested ground, 
and they will occupy in respectful silence 
about the same position as was occupied 
by the sympathizers of negro slavery when 
Lee laid down his sword at Appomatox 
and the triumph of the anti-slavery agita- 
tors was an acknowledged fact. 

Emancipation in this Republic was not 
completed when Lincoln signed that im- 
mortal document which gave four millions 
of slaves their freedom. More than twenty 
millions of our people remain, and await 
the fulfilment of the declaration that ‘‘all 
men are created equal.”’ Let us have the 
emancipation of our mothers, our wives, 
and our sisters. A. P. F. 

Boston, April 9, 1883. 

a ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


The woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution, proposed by Senator A. Lan- 
sing, engaged the attention of the Senate 
last week. Mr. Homer A. Nelson and Mr. 
Boyd advocated the amendment on its 
merits. Mr. A. Lansing favored it so far 
as to be willing to submit the question to 
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the people, although he said he would vote 
against ‘the amendment. Mr. Grady op- 
posed the amendment as wrong in theory 
and sure to work evil in. practice. Mr. 
Roberts opposed it, because it would be 
useless, for no female voter would ever be 
willing to admit that she was over sixteen 
years of age, and therefore none would 
ever be able to exercise the right of suf- 
frage. Mr. Pitts supported the amend- 
ment as being in harmony with the liber- 
ality and enlightenment of the age, and 
with efforts that were being made to im- 
prove the condition and extend the rights 
of women. While we admitted ignorant 
foreigners to vote after five years’ resi- 
dence in the country, we could not consist- 
ently refuse the right to our wives, sisters 
and mothers. This was one of those ques- 
tions that had already been sufficiently 
discussed and considered by the public, 
and it was time it was submitted to the 
people. There being a thin senate, no 
vote was taken, and the amendment was 
laid over for future consideration.—Al- 
bany Times. 
-—~+@2.— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A position in the United States Mint at 
San Francisco has been given to Miss Sa- 
rah Brown, daughter of old John Brown. 

fev. James Freeman Clarke was 74 
years old the day before Fast Day. May 
he have many happy returns of the day! 








The medical superintendent of the wom-« 


en employees of the general post-office in 
London is to be a woman. 

A seminary after the plan of Vassar Col- 
lege is to be erected at a cost of about 
$200,000 by the Presbytery of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

The Waltham Woman Suffrage Society 
met last Thursday evening, April 12th, at 
the house of Mrs. Chas. Daniels, at 7.30 
o'clock. 

The first of June will be the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the first settlement of Iowa, 
by citizens of the United States, though 
Frenchmen were there earlier. A celebra- 
tion at Burlington is proposed. 

The Ohio Legislature has submitted to a 
popular vote propositions to amend the 
constitution either in favor of a restriction 
of the liquor traffic or of its total prohibi- 
tion. 

The Free Religious Association of this 
city has adopted the good custom of a fes- 
tival during anniversary week. Col. Hig- 
ginson will preside. Tickets are ready at 
the Index office, No. 3 Tremont Place. 

Quincy town meeting gave sixty-four 
votes in favor of petitioning the Legisla- 
ture fora law to give municipal suffrage 
to women, and one hundred and thirty-six 
against it. 

Miss Von Hillern and Miss Becket are 
now exhibiting their paintings at Ben- 
dann‘s Gallery, Baltimore. Their success 
in Philadelphia has greatly encouraged 
them. 

Anna Oliver says that either Boston Uni- 
versity must cease to admit women stu- 
dents to its theological department, or the 
M. E. Church must welcome them as min- 
isters. 

Dr. O. H. Wellington as secretary of the 
“College of Therapeutics” in this city, an- 
nounces that classes for both sexes will be 
opened in Berkeley Hall, Odd Fellows’ 
Building, corner Tremont and Berkeley. 


The “Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Mass.,” has published its annual 
report. Itisaninteresting report. Shows 
a steady faith in ‘ta platform of entire re- 
ligious freedom,” and as steady a purpose 
to hold up its banner. 

Mrs. J. N. Taylor, a sister of Elizabeth 
K. Churchill, read the closing lecture in 
the Churchill Memorial lecture course in 
Providence. It was an interesting sketch 
of the life of Mrs. Churchill, and was pub- 
lished in full in the Providence Journal. 


A bill before the .Michigan Legislature 
provides that a man may prove his will 
during his lifetime, on giving notice to his 
heirs-at-law, and that the will thereafter 
shall not be assailable. A lawyer is the 
chief advocate of the measure. 


Miss Ramnabel, a native of India, is said 
to be the most learned woman in the world. 
Age, twenty; she can read, speak and 
write in twelve languages, besides being 
up in astronomy, mathematics, history, 
etc. She is now studying to become a 
physician. 

The bill which has "passed the Tennessee 
Legislature for the punishment of wife- 
beaters provides that the whipping-post 
shall be erected in a public place, and that 
the number of lashes to be laid on shall be 
fixed by the jury before whom the offender 
Shall be tried. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson's interesting 
Paper on the early life of the ‘‘-Lowell Mill 
Girl,” read before the last meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, has 
been translated into German and appears 


_ Deutsch Hansprauen Zeitung, of Ber- 
n. 


Little Unity, which for two years gave 





many helps to children, and to their elders 
also, has been discontinued for want of 
people enough to see how good and help- 


ful. it. was and how much more valuable’ 


than most of the juvenile writing. We 
hope there are bound volumes of it. 


The report of the Board of Managers of 
the Industrial School for Girls, Centre St., 
Dorchester, for the year ending 1882, has 
come to hand, bringing, as it always does, 
a sense of comfort on account of the good 
home care the little waifs get who are for- 
tunate enough to find shelter in this 
school. 

A friend writing from Worcester Co., 
who has watched the proceedings of the 
Legislature this winter says : ‘‘I noticed, in 
the legislative reports this year, that when 
the petitions for woman suffrage were pre- 
sented, the number of signatures was not 
mentioned, but the number of signatures 
of the remonstrants when presented was 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, of Detroit, the 
newly elected Senator from Michigan, is a 
decided friend of woman suffrage, and may 
be relied upon to vote for that question in 
Congress. He is a brilliant man, and will 
be likely to make his mark. He is very 
independent, and rich enough to be above 
tinancial temptation. 

The experiment of having a woman as 
one of the resident physicians of the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital has 
proved very successful. Dr. Dean was 
appointed a year ago after considerable 
opposition; but her services in the hospi- 
tal are held in such high appreciation that 
her successor has not only a part of the 
medical, but also some of the surgical, 
cases placed under her special care. 

The ‘‘Biographies of Famous Women,” 
the first volume of which has just been is- 
sued by Roberts Brothers, are all to be 
written by women. Thus the initial vol- 
ume, **George Eliot,” is from the pen of 
Mathilde Blind; the second, on ‘Emily 
Bronté,” bears the name of Miss Robinson, 
an English author, and the third, on ‘*Mar- 
garet Fuller,” will be written by Julia 
Ward Howe. 

The branch of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association of Missouri held a 
meeting on Monday of last week, and 
elected the following officers: president, 
Mrs. Virginia L. Minor; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Albert Todd and Mrs. M. E. F. Jack- 
son; secretary, Mrs. F. H. Ingalls; treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. P. Johnson; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. J. Patrick, Mrs. H. E. 
Rogers and Mr. Alex. Robbins. 


Queen Victoria has a very rigorous rule 
which prohibits ladies who have figured in 
the divorce court (however blamelessly) 
or who are judicially separated from their 
husbands, from appearing at court. Truth 
understands that, by obtaining special 
leave, ladies of the class who might fairly 
claim a dispensation in their favor may 
now pay their duty to her majesty. 

The women of Indianapolis have opened 
an Exchange for Woman's Work, at No. 
52 North Illinois Street. Every descrip- 
tion of women’s plain and fancy work is 
made and sold at low rates through the 
medium of this Exchange. Home-made 
bread, cake, preserves, jellies and pickles 
of the best quality are sold and made to 
order. Consignments of woman's work 
are solicited from all parts of the country. 
Address as above. 

The last number of Harper's Bazar -has 
an excellent article ‘How Skilled Work Re- 
munerates Women.” It especially treats 
of the advantages of type-writing, which 
is easily learned, and then is sure to com- 
mand a permanent situation and good pay. 
If the type-writer knows short-hand also, 
she can reasonably expect to earn from 
seven to nine hundred dollars a year, and 
her services will be in demand. 


The Critic, of the 7th inst., besides its 
own capital article on co-education, has 
replies to letters on the subject from four- 
teen college presidents ; also one from Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and the testimony of 
John G. Whittier given some time ago. 
The letters are for and against co-educa- 
tion. They will be curiosities a hundred 
years hence. Those opposed take no note 
of the actual successful co-education, just 
as our legislators ignored the facts of 
woman suffrage where it already exists. 


We have received Document No. 5, pub- | 


lished by the Manistee Woman Suffrage 
Association. It consists of remarks of 
Col. 5. W. Fowler in response to the toast 
“The Manistee Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” given at their annual reunion in 
Temperance Hall, Feb. 15, 1883, and of ex- 
tracts from the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Indianapolis Times. This is an excel- 
lent document, the first we have received. 


Suceess to the Manistee Society and its | 


documents. 


The Women's Christian 
Union prepared a hearty collation for the 


voters at Leicester town meeting, and 270 | 


sat down to lunch, which was well appre- 
ciated by those who partook, and was one 
of the pleasantest features of the day; so 


says an exchange, There was no fear that 
women would be “dragged down” to the 
level of men in that case. They only 
looked on at, the voters, but did not offer 
or ask to vote. But they had the privi- 
lege of cooking for them. 

Hyde Park gavea very large vote against 
license Monday. The women took much 
interest in the election, and a delegation 
was present seeking to produce this grati- 
fying result. Fourteen women voted for 
school committee. The ladies were most 
courteously treated. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, lec- 
tured under the auspices of the Mass. W. 
C. T. Union, in the First Universalist 
Church, Cambridgeport, last week, on 
the subject, ‘The Hydra Evil.” After 
giving a description of the terrible conflict 
of Hercules with the hundred-headed mon- 
ster Hydra, as mythologically recorded, 
the speaker depicted the earnest war which 
is being made against the more than hydra- 
headed monster Intemperance, by the 
women of America. 


Wellesley College has issued its Annual 
for 1883. It has in its various depart- 
ments over four hundred college students 
and no preparatory pupils. Its faculty em- 
braces about seventy professors, teachers 
and lecturers. Its circular presents the 
studies in the different courses, classical, 
mathematical, scientific and philosophical, 
and opportunities for normal training and 
for art education. Address the secretary, 
Mrs. Anna M. McCoy, for a copy of the 
calendar. 

A benevolent Boston woman now living 
in New York has devoted considerable 
time to the inspection of West Side tene- 
ment houses with a view to ameliorating 
the condition of the children who are left 
alone during the absence of their parents 
at work. A building at Eighth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh Street has been leased 
and a day nursery has been established. 
A competent matron has been placed in 
charge of the institution, and the children 
will be cared for free of expense during 
the daytime. 

Electa S. Smith, of Vergennes, Vt., was 
re-elected for a third year City Clerk on 
the 27th ult. This is a gratifying evidence 
of the ability of a woman to fill a respon- 
sible public office. Miss Smith has charge 
of all the land records of the city. She 
has also performed the duties of register 
of probate for the New Haven District for 
several years under her father, Judge John 
D. Smith, in the performance of which 
important duty she has given universal 
satisfaction. Can any one give a good 
reason why Miss Smith and women like 
her should not be allowed to vote? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes to 
the Inter-Ocean, from London, March 15th: 
‘This morning Miss Anthony, in company 
with four other ladies, left London for 
Rome, where they hope to celebrate Palm 
and Easter Sundays. She proposes quite 
an extensive tour in Italy, Switzerland, 
France and Germany, to return here for a 
few months, and home in October, ready 
to besiege Congress at the opening of the 
next session for a sixteenth amendment to 
the National Constitution that shall secure 
to the women of the Republic all the civil 
and political rights that are injustice theirs 
as citizens of a free government.” 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of East Dennis, 
has just commenced the sixth year of her 
pastorate over the same congregation 
(Wesleyan Methodist), with an increasing 
membership and entire harmony. This 
speaks well for the ordination of women 
and the enlightenment of ‘Cape Cod 
folks.” One such example as that of 
Miss Shaw answers all the objections. 
Why should not Miss Anna Oliver and 
| Miss E. H. Delavan, and other ladies who 
| vainly seek ordination in the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination direct their talents 
and zeal to the promotion of the Method- 
ist Protestant body, which ordains women 
and welcomes them to ecclesiastical fel- 





Temperance | 


lowship? 

The Ashland, Oregon, College Lyceum, 
after a spirited debate on woman suffrage, 
decided that the ballot ought to be granted 
to women. Similar debates are constant- 
| ly held by like societies throughout Oregon 
| and Washington Territory, and it is a rare 
| thing for the decision to be against the 
measure of plain right and justice. The 
discussions must bear good fruit in the 
near future.—New North-West. 

The directors of the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children will hold a 
festival during the last weekin May. This 
Anniversary Week has been chosen in the 
hope of making the hospital more widely 
| known through the many visitors in the 
| city. The object is to raise means to de- 

fray the current expenses of the hospital 
| for the coming year. It is nearly free 
| from debt, but has not sufficient income 
for its entire support. It is proposed to 
have various novel and pleasing entertain- 
ments. Refreshments will be sold through- 
out the day and evening, and there will be 
| tables for the sale of useful and fancy ar- 

ticles. Contributions of articles or of 
| money will be gratefully received. 





CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 





To make room for the alterations in eur 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


ing low prices:— 
WILTONS, damaged by 


AXMINISTERS “ sa 
ROYAL VELVETS,. 


WREET, «005 eee ceee $1.75 
« 50 





5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS........... a. 


TAPESTRYS, «5... - 000-0000 
EXTRA SUPERFINES... 


seer 





ENGLISH SHEET OILS.........++00-00 


These goods are sold 





much under the Re- 


tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season. 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. . 





October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 





We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
Pens sent by 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ uge. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 


BACK - SUPPORTING 


For the pur 
SHOULD 


and it is » 
and examined it. 


dency to round shoulders 





hips entirely from the drag 
rice, 81 50. Sent by 
give waist measure outside 


Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman Wy by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that pe’ 
bad proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 
se of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
R-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have scem 


GRADY’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage ia 
rson had only 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so aa 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 


is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 


when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. «4 
Provision is made for attac 


hing aoe and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
of both. 

mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


Mention this paper. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass* 





The Causerie de Lundi, which may be | 
freely translated into ‘‘Monday Talking 
Club,” is a new ladies’ society in New 
York. Its founder is Mrs. Cullum, and it 
numbers about fifty members, all of whom 
are ladies of high position socially, and sey- 
eral of whom are writers of distinction. 
The ladies meet every Monday at the 
house of one of their number, and a paper 
is read by a member, the subject having 
been allotted to her on a previous occasion. 
The subjects treated cover a large range, 
and extend from Egyptian mythology to 
the music of the future. 





OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 


AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington S&t., 
opposite R. H. White & Co's. 

R, C. STINSON, Manager. 

Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 





CEHOICE 


Spring Overcoats. 


We are offering in our Ready-made Clothing De- 


A CARD! 


The N. E. Manufacturers and Mechanics Institute 
having invited a number of ladies to take charge of a 
Woman's Department in their a —— fair, these 
ladies have organized a Board of Management to take 
charge of it. The General Committee will hold a 
meeting to consult in regard to the interesta of the 
peck on Tuesday, April 17, at3 P. M., at No.5 Park 

treet. 

It is impossible to reach ooty woman by special in- 
vitation, or even by circulars, but the Committee will 
welcome the presence at that time, and the aid and 
céoperation at all times, of all those women who are 
interested in the movement. 

JULIA WARD HOWE, President, 
SUSAN E. B. CHANNING, Secretary. 
ABBY W. MAY, Treasurer, 
HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


HAIR “RIVETED IN” 


] Y using CACTUS BALM; try it for falling 
hair; you will not be disappointed; ask your 

apothecar 

SMITH 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


GREAT BARGAINS! 


A large etock of the latest Styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store ia 
Boston. 





or hair dresser for it, or send to us. 
ROTHERS, Prop’s, 349 Washington Street. 





TF. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 





partment a choice line of light-weight Overcoats,| AND APPARATUS 


suitable for the spring months. 


These garments are made under the most careful | 


supervision IN OUR OWN WORKSHOPS, are perfect with 
regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefully 
trimmed, and are not to be distinguished from gar- 
ments made to measure. 


_—— 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 





LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE WILD Pahiire 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 
peorant attention. MISS T. A. DAY, 

No. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 


Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 








DER QUICKLY by experienced 





workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutiery Store, 349 Washington St. 


az ors PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR- 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE QUESTION. 


BY DELL FRANCES PUTNAM. 





How can I know beyond al! doubting, 
That this love is the truest and the best? 
‘That in the future will not come another, 
To which my heart will turn from all the rest? g 


For I have always thought it must be different 
From any that my life has ever known ; 

A feeling stronger, deeper, more enduring,— 
An undivided love for one alone. 


It must, if it be true, include all other, 
The love of father, mother, sister, friend; 
It must protect, forgive, and never weary, 
And, spite of faults, be faithful to the end. 


But is this such a love? Ah me! I fear not; 
And 80 you see my answer must be No; 
And I must guard my heart lest it deceive me; 
True love I'll gain, or love I will forego. 
THE ANSWER, ONE YEAR LATER. 
Ah! now I know beyond all doubting; 
No need to question if this love will Jast! 
It glorifies the present and the future, 
And lightens all the shadows of the past; 


And life has taken on a deeper meaning, 

And higher aims and purer thoughts are mine; 
I read the book of life with holier vision, 

And long to make my future more divine. 


Each day I strive with stronger, purer purpose, 
To keep from one degrading act or thought; 

Bo, in the future, if your love should fail me, 
Iyet should have the good that love has brought. 


And so you see true love is never wasted ; 
Though men may sneer, the world may criticise, 

Even though that love may perish, yet ’tis certain 
Lives, pure and noble, from its ashes rise. 


_— 
> 


THE SURE WITNESS. 


BY ALICE CARY. 











The solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head; 
‘Curtains they are,” I said, 
“Fiung dim and still about the house of prayer.” 
Softly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymns, 
I heard the winds, and asked if God were there; 
No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 
Sweet peace made holy hushes through the wood. 


With ruddy, open hand, 
I saw the wild rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer bills; 
And pulling at her dress, 
I cried, “Sweet hermitess, 
Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distills? ” 
No voice replied, but while I listening bent, 
Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 


The moon in splendor shone, 
“She walketh heaven alone, 
And seeth all things,” to myself I mused; 
‘*Hast thou bebeld Him, then, 
Who hides Himself from men 
In that great power through nature interfused?” 
No speech made answer, and no sign appeared, 
But in the silence I was soothed and ch d 


Waking one time, strange awe 

Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kingly splendor round about the night; 

Such cunning work the hand 

Of spinner never planned,— 
The finest wool may not be washed so white. 
“Hast thou come out of heaven?” I asked; and Jo! 
The snow was all the answer of the snow. 





Then my heart said, “Give o’er; 
Question no more, no more! 

The wind, the snow-storm, the wild hermit flower, 
The illuminated air, 
The pleasure after prayer, 

Proclaim the unoriginated power! 

The mystery that hides Him here and there 

Bears the sure witness He is everywhere.” 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


BY PARK. 





“Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat ; 
Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw.” 


At the gateway of such a house as the 
poet describes, in one of those old towns 
which the railroads have left stranded on 
the shores of time, stood, some fifteen 
years ago, a handsome young collegian. 

‘**Now, mother,” said he to a middle- 
aged lady at his side, ‘‘I shall send you out 
a kitchen girl.” 

‘But, George, what can I find for a girl 
to do? There is hardly enough to keep 
myself busy. We have no company, and 
I have done my own work so long, I 
should not know how to manage a ser- 
vant. I shall have to take boarders.” 

“Do it if you dare.” And the young 
fellow shook his fist playfully in his moth- 
er’s face, and went whistling down the 
road. She watched him out of sight, then 
went slowly back to the house, and, tak- 
ing a broom, began to sweep the falling 
leaves from the porch and wooden walk. 
‘The dear boy,” said she to herself, “the is 
80 like his father,—always so thoughtful!” 

The ‘“‘dear boy” gained the day, and sent 
a down-east Yankee girl out to Ashton. 
This is what she wrote to her dearest 
friend, who was a nursery-maid in Boston : 

“Only think, Mrs. Edmunds has given 
me the free use of all of Mr. George’s 
school-books! She has had a whim of 
saving every book he ever used in school 
from his first —— all dog-eared and 
defaced, to the books he used in fitting for 
college. She says she used to help him 
with his studies, and these books remind 
her of the pleasant evenings when he sat 
by her side and studied. She has done her 
own work so long she will not give it up, 
and so we work together in the kitchen, 
and afternoons we spend in the pleasant 
sitting-room, sewing. The evenings I am 
to have for study, with Mrs. Edmunds for 
my teacher. O Letty, my life-long wish- 
es are satisfied. I have a home and a 
chance for study. I hope you are as pleas- 
antly situated.” 


Tn response came a doleful epistle. The 
children were troublesome. Letty hated 
children. Mrs. Anderson kept her busy 
from morning till night. Letty missed her 
mother, who had died a few months be- 
fore she left home, and “Oh dear! can’t 
you find a place for me near you?” 

Martha remembered some early experi- 
ences of the cruel world, and was moved 
with pity for the orphaned Letty. She 
appealed to Mrs. Edmunds. That lady 
entered heartily into her wishes, and pro- 
posed that Letty come there to board, and 
find employment as a dressmaker. All ar- 
rangements were satisfactorily made, and 
a week later Mrs. Edmunds wrote to her 
son that she had actually taken a boarder, 
a pretty, refined young lady, whom he 
would be sure to like. As for Letty, she 
dropped into her position as if all her life 
accustomed to the style of living she saw 
around her. Martha tried to interest her 
in her studies. Letty examined the pict- 
ures in the Philosophy, listlessly turned 
the pages of the Latin Grammar, made a 
face at the Arithmetic, and sat down at 
the piano and began to play an air. 

‘Are you fond of music, Miss Dunlap?” 
said Mrs. Edmunds. 

“Oh, very!” was the reply. ‘I should 
be perfectly happy if I could play well.” 

“If you really desire to learn, I shall be 
very glad to give you what instruction I 
can,” said the other. “I used to play a 
great deal in my younger days, but the 
piano stands unused most of the time now, 
except when my son is at home. He likes 
to have me sing with him, for old times’ 
sake. Do you sing these old hymns?” 
Mrs. Edmunds opened a book of church 
music and placed it on the rack; then tak- 
ing Letty’s seat at the instrument, she 
played and the two sang. This was the 
beginning of what came to be the regular 
after-supper exercise. Martha was not a 
musician. In fact, she had no ear for mu- 
sic, and the playing sadly interfered with 
her studies. But the house was large, and 
Mrs. Edmunds not exacting; so it came 
about that Martha had the dining-room and 
her books to herself, and Mrs. Edmunds 
and Letty had the parlor. 

A young lady who boarded with Mrs. 
Edmunds, and who had a voice for sing- 
ing, was certainly quite an acquisition to 
society, and Letty began to receive invita- 
tions to social gatherings, and was asked 
to take part in the various entertainments 
arranged by the young people. It was not 
long before some one discovered that an- 
other voice was needed in the choir, and 
soon, with rehearsals and committee-meet- 
ings and calls and her daily work, Miss 
Dunlap’s time was fully occupied. She 
was a great favorite with the few young 
men who were forced from necessity to 
make Ashton their home, and before the 
winter was over she became as much an 
adept as any city belle in the little arts and 
coquetries of society. 

So five years passed. Mr. George fin- 
ished his collegiate course, and was study- 
ing medicine. He passed most of his Sun- 
days at home. In the forenoon the whole 
family attended church, Mr. George and 
Miss Dunlap usually walking together, and 
Mrs. Edmunds with Martha. In the af- 
ternoon there was reading aloud. Mr. 
George was a fine reader, and took pains 
to bring his mother the latest magazines 
and reviews. The reading was always 
listened to with the closest attention by 
Mrs. Edmunds and Letty, because of their 
interest in the reader; by Martha because, 
in addition to this interest, she desired to 
understand the subject. After the reading 
came music, and even Martha learned to 
enjoy the harmonious blending of the voic- 
es, as the three sang hymns and chants 
and anthems. In the evening Miss Dun- 
lap must be at the church, and it Was con- 
sidered a favor if Mr. Edmunds would join 
the choir when at home. Mrs. Edmunds 
and Martha were thus left to spend their 
Sunday evenings together. Only Martha 
noticed that her dear Mrs. Edmunds had 
failed in strength, and it was oftener from 
real inability than from lack of interest 
that she refused to attend the evening ser- 


vice. 
A day came at last when the three were 


called upon to part with their best earthly 
friend. ‘Io George, the blow was over- 
whelming. Since, a little fellow of ten, 
he had’ promised his dying father to be 
kind to his mother, they had been all in all 
to each other. As he looked back over the 
past year, it seemed to him it had been the 
sweetest of his life. And now she was 
gone, and there was none to fill her place. 
He wrung his hands in agony. Miss Dun- 
lap was passing through the hall. She re- 
called her own mother’s death, and a feel- 
ing of sympathy made her brave. She 
went into the room, and laying her little 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, she 
said, “I can sympathize with you; I too 
am an orphan.” 

“O Letty—Miss Dunlap—if it were not 
for your sympathy, I should go mad!” 

Martha was on the stairs, and overheard 
these words. For one moment she was 
stunned. Letty’s sympathy! Letty, who 





had scarcely entered the sick-room! Letty, 





who had staid away from the house be- 
cause she could not bear the atmosphere! 
Letty, who hardly knew the names of Mr. 
George’s favorite books, and had no more 
comprehension of his train of thought than 
a child! And herself—she had been Mrs. 
Edmunds’ trusted friend. She knew her 
wishes and her thoughts. Oh, if she might 
only minister, as she knew she could, to 
that sorrowing son! But she was only a 
servant, a kitchen-girl, and Letty, the girl 
she had befriended, had been raised to the 
position of confidante in the family that 
had opened its doors to both. For a mo- 
ment, a realizing sense of injustice threaten- 
ed the annihilation of her faith in the good- 
ness of her Creator; but, as if wafted to 
her on the wings of a Saviour’s love, came 
into her mind the words, ‘‘Blessed are they 
that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ She 
felt that she had no reason to blame her- 
self for any lack of service towards this 
family, yet, while her self-respect enabled 
her to accept comfort from the text, con- 
science goaded her on toduty. There was 
supper to prepare, and other work to be 
done. She could not afford to waste time, 
when the very person she longed to com- 
fort was dependent upon her for his daily 
meals. 

She went about her task, but a new ques- 
tion arose to perplex her. Where was she 
to go when she left this house? Gradual- 
ly the conviction dawned upon her that she 
must make an entire change in her mode of 
life. To enter any other family in the po- 
sition she had held here would be unbear- 
able. If she could only be companion to 
some invalid! But she lacked polish, that 
inexpressible something which Letty pos- 
sessed to perfection,—all there was to the 
girl, in her bitterness she was tempted to 
think. Could she, dared she risk her little 
savings in so wilda scheme? What would 
it be to have an education, to walk among 
refined, educated women as their equal? 
Would she not bein reality to blame if she 
neglected this opportunity that Providence 
had so plainly thrust in her way? A few 
days’ reasoning on the subject decided her 
in the affirmative, and, hesitating to ap- 
proach Mr. George on any such purely per- 
sonal matter at this particular time, she re- 
solved to apply to the pastor of the church 
for advice as tothe best schools. This was 
cordially given, and a short time after she 
became a pupil in an institution of high 
standing. 

Letty was in despair at the thought of 
losing Martha. She insisted upon a corre- 
spondence, and for more than a year her 
bright gossipy letters kept her friend in- 
formed of all that transpired in the little 
town. ‘I'he old house had been closed. Mr. 
George would not rent it for the accom- 
modation of summer boarders, and there 
were no other applications. Mr. George 
was Dr. Edmunds now, and had taken an 
office in Boston, where he had already a 
tolerable practice. Letty herself was 
boarding in a very pleasant private family, 
and would not leave Ashton for any con- 
sideration. Dr. Edmunds came out fre- 
quently, and joined the choir, as he used to 
do when his mother was living. 

One day came the announcement of Let- 
ty’s engagement to the doctor. Martha 
was prepared for this. She had foreseen it 
at the time of Mrs. Edmunds’ death, but 
she could not quite feel reconciled. She had 
made a hero of dear Mrs. Edmunds’ son, 
and she felt that Letty was not the woman 
to make himhappy. Yet she had no choice 
in the matter, and she put the subject aside 
with other baffling questions, for years to 
unravel. 

In course of time came wedding-cards. 
The wedding was a very quiet affair; there 
were no out-of-town guests, so Letty was 
saved from proffering, and Martha from 
refusing, an invitation. After that, the 
correspondence lagged, and finally closed. 


A little coterie of physicians had volun- 
teered their services in aid of the sufferers 
from yellow fever at Memphis, and they 
were very anxious that Dr. Edmunds 
should become the head of the staff. He 
knew that his wife would oppose any such 
step most strongly, and he had grave 
doubts of his right to leave her to the anx- 
ieties and trials that would be hers while 
he was in a position of so much danger. 
Letty, although very fond of her husband, 
was incapable, from her very nature, of 
understanding the finer qualities that dis- 
tinguished the doctor above his fellows. 
Disguise it as he would, he knew that his 
wife, with all her winning ways, was su- 
premely selfish. But finally a sense of 
duty conquered, and, gently as he could, 
he told her what he must do, and begged 
her for his sake to be brave and hopeful. 
As he had anticipated, Letty would not 
give her consent. She plead her own poor 
health, her dread of the care that would be 
hers if her husband, who always attended 
to all pecuniary affairs, should be away; 
and lastly, she entreated that he would not 
open-eyed walk into the jaws of death. 
Let some one without a family go down to 
that horrid place. She did not see why 
their own physicians could not attend to 





such things, without sending to Boston, 
every time they were in trouble. 

It was of no use to reason when Letty 
talked in this way. Noone but the doctor 
will ever know the amount of planning and 
hard work, mental as well as physical, that 
he had accomplished, before Letty could 
be induced to give a tardy consent to his 
departure. A capable, trustworthy wom- 
an was found, who was to take the whole 
care, financially as well as otherwise, of 
the establishment; and only those who 
have sought but never found such a per- 
son can appreciate Dr. Edmunds’ task. 

The day of departure came, and, with 
tear-stained cheeks and loving kisses, Mrs. 
Edmunds parted with her husband. 

We are all familiar with the story of that 
summer in Memphis. The daily papers 
were filled with heart-rending accounts of 
mothers leaving their children, fathers 
struck down in the prime of life, whole 
families swept from existence in a single 
night. Those were trying times to the 
physicians who were doing their best to 
stem the tide of disease and death, and 
not the least discouraging aspect of the 
case was that the people had so little idea 
of sanitary matters. Many a time did Dr. 
Edmunds’ heart sink within him, as, after 
along night’s watch and skilful tending, 
he left a patient’s bed to catch a few hours’ 
sleep, to find on his return that his orders 
had been disregarded, and to be compelled 
to see a life, from sheer neglect and ignor- 
ance, pass out of this existence into 
another. Whither and why? he often ask- 
ed himself; and thoughts of that other 
world which, since his mother’s death, 
were daily in his mind, mingled with his 
anxieties and plans for the people he had 
come to save. 

In the midst of all his perplexities, he 
had time to speculate on what seemed at 
times a coincidence, at others a foolish 
fancy, and again a message from unseen 
spirits. Was he very tired and hungry? 
No sooner had he entered his apartments 
than a negro appeared, bearing on a tray 
a cup of delicious coffee and some little 
delicacy. Had it been broiled chicken, he 
would have eaten it, and praised Southern 
cooking; but it was the variety and pecu- 
liar style of these side dishes that caused 
him to speculate whence they came. One 
day there would be served with the coffee 
Graham muffins, such as his mother used 
to prepare for breakfast. Another day, a 
bit of salt codfish served with egg-sauce, a 
few slices of New England brown bread, 
or some twisted doughnuts. When a quar- 
ter of real New England country pump- 
kin-pie appeared on his plate, his curiosity 
got the better of his prudence, and he 
asked the colored waiter who prepared his 
food. 

‘It’s de missus ober to de big house 
dar,” pointing to an old-time mansion, em- 
bowered in trees. *‘‘She’s one good angel. 
De folks calls her de lady from St. Louis. 
De Lord knew what He was doin’ when He 
sent her to Memphis.” 

“The lady from St. Louis,” said Dr. Ed- 
rmaunds to himself. ‘Ill wager a jack-knife 
against a piece of her pumpkin-pie that she 
wasn’t born in St. Louis, nor within a 
thousand miles of there either.”” But he 
had not time then to investigate the matter 
further, for a few hot days and nights 
brought to his hands work enough to keep 
ten men busy, and all outside thoughts 
were banished. One evening, however, 
after a particularly hard day’s work, Dr. 
Edmunds, in taking his constitutional, 
sauntered along the road which passed the 
house pointed out to him by the negro 
waiter. At the lodge stood a gentleman 
and lady, evidently, like himself, in search 
of fresh air. The gentleman was perhaps 
forty years of age, of fine figure and noble 
bearing. The lady was very plain, but 
her face lighted up, as she talked, with an 
expression of earnestness and kindly feel- 
ing that was contagious. Recognizing Dr. 
Edmunds as one of the Northern physi- 
cians, the gentleman courteously addressed 
him, and sought for information in regard 
to the state of affairs in the city. This 
was readily given, and then the doctor 
said, I understand that I am indebted to 
some mysterious person in this house call- 
ed the lady from St. Louis, for the best 
pumpkin-pie I have eaten since my mother 
used to tempt the appetite of a college-boy. 
If I have the honor of addressing the lady 
from St. Louis, I return my heartfelt 
thanks for the thoughtfulness that prompt- 
ed such an act of kindness.” 

Blushing and extending her hand to take 
that which Dr. Edmunds held out to her, 
the lady from St. Louis replied, ‘*You 
have indeed paid me a rare compliment, 
for in your mother’s kitchen I learned to 
make pumpkin-pie. Do you remember 
Martha Stanley ?”’ 

“Indeed I do.’ My wife often speaks of 
you, and wonders what your fortune has 
been since you left Ashton.” 

‘“*T have had my share of the good things 
of life,” the lady answered. ‘*Amongst 
my greatest blessings I count the love of 
my husband, whom you will allow me to 
introduce to you,—Professor Fulton, of St. 





Louis. My old friend Letty is well, 7 
hope?” 

Dr. Edmunds reported the latest bulle. 
tin from home, and cordially accepted an 
invitation to make the Fultons’ his home 
while in the city. 

As his duties became less arduous, he 
spent long hours of rest, dozing in a sleepy- 
hollow chair, or engaged in conversation, 
He learned from the professor how Mrs, 
Fulton had conceived the idea of starting a 
sanitarium in Memphis, believing that 
proper care and food, with instruction in 
sanitary matters, would be the best instru- 
ments for saving lives. He heard from 
others how untiring had been the efforts 
of both the husband and wife, and he could 
conscientiously assure them that they had 
been instrumental in saving the lives of 
hundreds. 

“Tt is singular that pumpkin-pie should 
have been the means of our introduction,” 
said Professor Fulton one day. ‘*Pump- 
kin-pie has a special interest for me, for 
by means of it I won my wife. Shall [ 
tell you the story? I was a Western boy, 
poor and ambitious. By hard work and 
much pinching, I managed to get a fair 
education. But I was not content until I 
should receive my diploma at Oberlin. 
That had been my dream, and five years 
ago I realized it. There are many such as 
I at that institution, men and women who 
have never been able until late in life to 
realize their hopes. Amongst the lady- 
students when I entered was one from 
New England, whose enthusiasm and in- 
terest in her studies aroused my sympa- 
thies, and whom I soon found I was able 
to assist in several ways. Poor students 
have various means of economy, and chief 
amongst them is the plan of boarding one’s 
self. One can deny one’s self a hearty 
meal, for the sake of becoming the owner 
of a Greek testament. As I said, I was 
often able to assist Miss Stanley in her stud- 
ies, and she, in return, guessing the condi- 
tion of my larder, used to tempt me with 
specimens of her own cooking, We were 
the best of friends, and nothing more. 
One afternoon I invited Miss Stanley to go 
with me to a little rocky glen, promising to 
read her some extracts from Plato, for 
which she had been teasing me a long 
while. I read for nearly an hour, and then 
Martha opened a basket she had carried, 
and said, ‘We will have a change. After 
Plato comes pumpkin-pie.’ She produced 
a piece of—well, we call it the best pie we 
ever ate. I asked her where she learned 
to make such ambrosial food, and the 
question led to the story of her early life. 
Then my own story was told, and we 
found that the two just fitted together ; and 
since then our lives have been one.” 

The most trying scenes come to a close 
at last. Early in the fall, thanks to the 
systematic manner in which the Govern- 
ment authorities ordered the management 
of affairs, our little band of faithful work- 
ers was released from its bondage, and al- 
lowed once more to breathe the bracing 
air of home. For a few weeks after her 
husband’s departure, excitement and the 
sympathy of friends had kept Letty about 
the house; but as the summer advanced, 
and her busband did not return, she had 
gradually yielded to 4 feeling of, despon- 
dency, which, in addition to her frail con- 
stitution and neglect of proper precau- 
tions against disease, laid her on a bed of 
sickness. With the first frosts, Dr. Ed- 
munds returned in health, to find his wife 
confined to her room, a helpless, aimless 
invalid. From that time on, she grew 
worse rather than better. She had days 
when she would go about the house as of 
yore, but most of her time was spent in 
her chamber, in a listless, morbid state, 
caring only for self, and every day grow- 
ing more whimsical and childish. Even 
her little daughter, a fair-haired child of 
four, was powerless to interest her. Her 
husband tried every means in his power to 
rouse her, but she took no interest in life, 
and was doggedly resolved to be sick. 
The old house, which had been so long 
untenanted, was put in repair, and the in- 
valid carried away from the noisy city to 
dear old Ashton. The change seemed at 
first to have the desired effect. Mrs. Ed- 
munds was pleased as a child to visit once 
more the old familiar scenes, and her hus- 
band began to experience a feeling of hap- 
piness such as he had not known since his 
return from Memphis. But this spasmod- 
ic interest could not last; and it was with 
a weary heart and care-worn brow that he 
was wont to enter his handsome carriage, 
and drive over the road through scenes 
which brought back so vividly his happy 
youth and gay boyhood days. His one 
consolation was his little daughter, who 
was always sure to be waiting for him 
under the old poplars, and whom he would 
seize in his arms, pressing a kiss on her 
rosy lips, and carry her in triumph to the 
house, where his wife in a darkened room 
would be ready to tell him of her suffer- 
ings through the long day that had just 
passed. His practice began to wane, 
owing to his frequent absence from the 
city, and he reluctantly closed again the 
doors of his boyhood’s home, shutting out 
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of his life much that was sweet with many 
sad remembrances, and once more took up 
his abode in the busy city. His daughter's 
education causes him much anxiety. To 
avoid the rocks on which her mother’s 
health and happiness have been wrecked, 
to preserve as long as possible her sweet, 
chilfSh ways, and yet know that she is 
developing into a true, whole-souled wom- 
an, who shall be a power for usefulness in 
the world, is a problem that may well tax 
the mind of the father. Yet in proportion 
as such problems are answered correctly, 
may we look for the future happiness and 
value of a woman’s life. 


ys. 
> 


THE CLAIMS OF LONG (?) DESCENT. 


When a weapon strikes one, unless it in- 
flicts too severe a wound, one is likely to 
So, after the 
first effects of the protest against woman 
suffrage have passed off, we examine the 
weight of the weapon called ‘‘the disap- 
proval of well-descended women.” 

There is a certain glory in being well- 
descended, though it must be a little try- 
ing to be obliged to declare it one’s self. 
We could not very well imagine Victoria, 
for instance, proclaiming any such fact. 
But of course this isa mere question of 
taste. 

At first sight good descent seems to be 
the one thing that comes as a free gift and 
costs its possessor nothing. That is the 
view of it which many people hold all 
their lives. Hans Christian Andersen un- 
derstood the attitude perfectly. He wrote 
on the subject a piquant little story,— 
“Children’s Prattle.” At a child’s party 
the little ones are enjoying themselves 
when, in some way which older people 
cannot understand, the talk drifts into the 
spread-eagle style. A little girl, pretty, 
and beautifully dressed, is conspicuous. 
She walks about the room with her arms 
akimbo, and ‘‘declares that people ought 
to be born,” by which she means well born, 
and that no one who was not so ever could 
be anybody. Her papa was a burgomas- 
ter, and the other children’s papas were 
all something very nice. It was especially 
true, she asserted, that nobody whose name 
ended in ‘‘den” or “sen” ever could be 
anybody. All the well-born children 
agreed to that. Buta little boy who was 
not in the company, being too poor and 
too badly dressed, but who was permitted 
to watch the children through the door, 
felt his heart sink at the words; for alas! 
his name ended in ‘“‘sen;” his name was 
Thorwaldsen. 

But, after all, thereis some foundation 
for most forms of pride, if people would 
only make sure that they are standing on 
that, and pride of ancestry, which is uni- 
versal, has its root in one of nature’s most 
stringent laws, while its excrescences fill 
the pages of history with examples of 
dead b:anches lopped off. For many peo- 
ple think of it as the burgomaster’s daugh- 
ter did, that it costs nothing and bestows 
everything, while the truth is that ances- 
try is the most expensive thing in exist- 
ence to keep up. All great families are 
founded in some ancestor or ancestors of 
power. Nature is very secretive as to the 
ages of selection necessary to gain that per- 
son of individual power, but very open as to 
the fatal consequences of not keeping it up 
when it has been gained. The history of 
nations is a long list of monarchies found- 
ed by strong people and lost when their 
descendants grew indolent and devoted 
themselves to luxury; everywhere the old 
story of the Fainéant kings. Nature and 
the world’s record emphasize what Christ 
declared of God,—‘tMy Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” Speaking of Christ 
brings us again to the question of ancestry 
in its real meaning. Christ came as a 
peasant, the son of a carpenter. So, hum- 
bly, have many great heroes and geniuses 
appeared in the world; it frees them from 
the enervating accessories of high birth. 
But with Christ, humanly taken, and prob- 
ably often with others if we could find lost 
links, were all the advantages of ancestry 
without its trammels. For the lineage of 
European nobility is a mushroom growth 
before that of the Jews. Power of all kinds, 
military, judicial, legislative, poetic, pro- 
phetic, had been lavished upon them as in- 
dividuals, as a race, and the result—Christ, 
who, using all the accumulated resources 
of the ages, throws not a single glance of 
pride behind Him, but says, ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” Conquest 
is His aim, conquest on a scale of grandeur 
and beauty that fires the imagination and 
thrills the heart. Work is His motto, and 
for that He gathers up the results of the 
past and carries them forward into the 
future, increased a thousand-fold by His 
Own greatness, until not the “Son of Davy- 
id,” but the ‘Brother of Man,” becomes the 
rallying cry of His followers. What Christ 
has done on the grand scale because of His 
divine power added to the human, that 
every human being who has inherited 
greatness and kept it alive has done or is 
doing on the lesser. To be well-descended, if 
not merely an empty title with the strength 
of the ancestry shot off elsew here,perhaps 











into side branches, means to hold in one’s 
hand resources of the past and through 
them to be stronger in the present. The 
lives of women well-descended are works 
in the direction of strength and holiness. 
There are among these women differences 
of opinion as to the ways to reach the end, 
for all are not on the same side, but there 
is no difference as to what the end shall 
be. Therefore they should try to find if 
they can the decision of well-descended 
authority upon any subjects that may divide 
them. At present the position of woman 
is prominent among these. 

Both nature and revelation say, “When 
you cease to work, you die.” So that all 
that is left is not the question whether the 
resources of good descent must be worked, 
but how. When we see that the civiliza- 
tion of to-day is only now beginning to be 
in certain points the civilization that Christ 
inaugurated, we understand, looking at it 
merely with our human insight, why He 
was crucified. Nineteen centuries before 
one’s age means crucifixion. But to-day 
His opinion on the woman question, if we 
could get at it, would be worth something 
to us, and would be especially welcome 
after the ministerial one in the State Leg- 
islature, and elsewhere, and the decision 
that endorsed them. 

It is only once that Christ can be 
said to have made any acknowledgment 
of woman's different nature, and that is 
open to doubt that grief and age in a coun- 
try where women age so early had more 
to do with the matter than sex. From the 
cross He looked down upon His mother, 
and He, the greatest of chevaliers, in His 
death-agony, felt for her. He was not so 
intent upon the great interests of the race 
and their future that He could forget to 
provide for His mother. He gave her into 
the charge of the most tender human heart 
that ever beat, He provided for her not 
only food and shelter in her home with 
that disciple who was His dearest friend, 
but reverence and watchfulness, and a 
home where her mother’s grief and love 
for Christ would find the comfort and 
strength of sympathy. Only a few can 
leave so much to those who belong to 
them. Christ, to whom ties of kindred 
were so sacred a trust, would be the one 
being sure not to counsel or to counte- 
nance anything to weaken them; to Him, 
whose teaching was always of the broth- 
erhood of man, the ties of family were the 
starting point of reformation, the symbols 
of deeper kinship. The stronger they 
were, the better for the Christian religion. 
It is especially interesting, then, that tliere 
came a day when, in answer to something 
said to Him, He defined a woman's posi- 
tion in the civilization He was to bring 
about. It happened in this way: He 
went into a certain town and became 
the guest of a woman named Martha. 
**And she had a sister called Mary which 
also sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His 
word.” But Martha was upon hospitable 
thoughts intent; she wanted everything to 
show at its best and every comfort to be 
provided for the Master. Christ did not 
interfere with her. He was teaching, the 
world was going on, great thoughts were 
being presented to it from His lips. Mar- 
tha was absent; she was falling a little be- 
hind, doing, perhaps, the thing that Milton 
makes Eve do when Gabriel comes to visit 
Adam and instruct him in heavenly wis- 
dom, expecting some echo to reach her by- 
and-by. She had her choice ; no one inter- 
fered. But after a while she came to 
Christ with a complaint against her sister. 
She herself was doing what she chose, but 
Mary, who chose differently, who was sit- 
ting there listening to all the things that 
men were learning, was entirely wrong. 
She needed the coercion of the Master’s 
disapproval to put her in her place. How 
all other rulers and teachers from that age 
down to this, and in this how many, would 
have sprung to the gap and defined woman’s 
sphere too clearly to leave her a loop-hole 
of escape. But it’s not to Mary’s breadth, 
but to Martha’s narrowness, that Christ 
speaks. ‘Martha, Martha,” He says, 
“thou art careful and troubled about many 
things”—always microscopic details that 
ruin the vision, never an outlook. He no 
more told her that the work she was doing 
was unnecessary than He who fed men 
told them that it was unnecessary to eat. 
But He did tell her that those things were 
subordinate, and probably that if she had 
not been so absorbed in them, she might 
have found time for larger enjoyments. 
The reproof was not that she did them, 
but that she gave her whole heart to them, 
and wanted to pull her sister down to the 
same level also, and take away her intel- 
lectual pleasures and her moral outlook. 
For Christ’s teachings, which have revo- 
lutionized the earth, were no monkish 
dreams, no vague aspirations in an atten- 
uated atmosphere that could not fill hu- 
man lungs. The Apocalyptic vision is not 
of earth going up to heaven, but of the 
heavenly city coming down to an earth 
prepared for it. This preparation was the 
work that Christ set His disciples, and there 
is not to-day in the world a legal or politi- 
cal power that man possesses by right 





of his humanity instead of the old law of 
the right of brute force, not one right, that 
is not in the line with Christ’s teachings, 
or indirectly the result of them. They 
were great thoughts, then, for duties and 
rights in life upon earth, as well as in 
heaven, that Mary sat at Christ’s feet and 
learned about. It was no conventional 
world, but the world of action, into which 
she was being inaugurated. It was answer- 
ing opposition to this that Christ said, 
‘*Mary has chosen that good part that shall 

not be taken from her.” 
FRANCES C. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


SPARHAWK. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*Amateur Gardener” wants to know the 
easiest way to make a hot-house. Leave a 
box of matches where the baby can play 
with them. 


Why is the earth like a school black- 
board? Because the children of men mul- 
tiply upon the face of it. 


Young lady (to fellow-passenger)—"*Can 
you tell me what station that is, please?” 
Foreigner (looking out of the window at 
the advertisement )—“I think it is de Cole- 
man’s mustard.” 


The. American Hebrew celebrates the Jew- 
ish New Year with a triple sheet. Its 
menage | seems just a little odd to Chris- 
tians is is its greeting: *‘May 5643 be 
a happy apd to one and all of our read- 
ers!” The paper is vigorously edited. 


Author's wife (at Long Branch to her 
Trish maid)—I say, Honora, where can 
Mr. Inkslasher be? It is past lunch time. 
What can be keeping him away so long? 
Muid—Och! shure, don’t worry, ma’am; 
he’s only down beyant there, at the baitch, 
decomposin’. 


A young city fellow dressed in a fault- 
less suit and a pair of shoes which tapered 
to a point in the most modern style, was 
visiting in a rural district. A bright little 
boy looked him all over until his eyes 
rested on those shoes. He looked at his 
own chubby feet and then at his visitor's, 
and then looking up, said, ‘‘Mister, is all 
your toes cutted off but one?” 


The lecture of Mrs. Dr. Weaver, in the 
Churchill Memorial series, given in Provi- 
dence on Friday, was precisely that sort of 
discourse in which Mrs. Churchill delight- 
ed. It was practical, it was intelligible, it 
was relevant to the needs and circumstan- 
ces of the women of to-day, and mainly 
concerned dress. There will always be 
fools among women, as there will be 
knaves among men, but the Churchill Me- 
morial series of lectures is in the way of 
decreasing the ignorance, as of stimulat- 
ing the moral courage, of the rising gener- 
ation of females. 





=o 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’ 's Sooruine SyRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents # bottle ly-? 








We FEEL that we are doing the public a favor 
in calling their attention particularly to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This is not a patent medicine, but 
a proprietary article, possessing real curative 
pro ns and its effects upon the blood are very 
positive. ~ yo! Debility, Biliousness, Dyspep- 
sia, and all troubles caused by impure blood 
readily yield to this excellent medicine. We 
think those who give it a trial for that “out of 
sorts” feeling from which so many suffer and 
which is peculiar to this season, will be quite sat- 
isfied with the results. 


Goop Apvicr.—Never spend money before 
you earnit. If you are earning six shillings per 
day, save three of them, at least. Establish 
yourself in some kind of business and then at- 
tend toit. Do not build too many “air castles ’’ 
—they soon come to naught. And if you have 
never used Swayne’s Ointment, especially pre- 
pared for itching piles and humors of every name 
and nature, ask your druggist for it, and take no 
other. Nothing likeit. Safe, and sure cure. 


No woman really practises economy unless 
she uses the Diamond Dyes. Many dollars can 
be saved every year. Ask the druggist. 








66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
¥ fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
aine. 








. HEART 
@ SOUND? 
queen Many people think 
—— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause ts the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says*‘one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease,” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for ail heart troubles and kindred disors 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F. 2. Ingatis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
a re a et 


HEART TROUBLES 








$724 WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made, 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 





AYNES 
PILLS 


TO Mew OF Fame AND SCIENCE FOR 


ALi IMPURITIES OF OF THE BL.O0D 
Acknowledged a Grand, 
CONSTIPATION, Herta 


known by i nlar appe- 
DYSPEPSIA, tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency.. 
LIVER — — Biliousness, Maier ills and 
ng soreness 
also m of ribs: weariness, irritability, 
tongue conte, skin yaw hot and cold sen- 
sations, ag dull, dry cou: — and obstruct- 
ed feeling, i 4 d colored stools. 
PLEX i epsy 1, fe — 
pn MM aE SY sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusson in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
IDNE’ wee tirine dark or light, red deposit: 
urine dark or light, red de 

KID EYS, burning, stinging, bearing own 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. ases of 
severe pains, fluttering or weight near 

9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

When lying on left side; breath on exertion. 


out of 

HEA ACH dall « or sharp pains in temples, 

y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dro per Ts caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tism, ane Oy by td acid in Biood, Bowel Die 
orders Worms by the 
within. a4 er = ™, of the secret — 
sw AYNE'S rr Ls, oy gentle action, removes 
the cause, makin rman cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of lls; 5 boxes, a5 4 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SO 
Philadelphia, Pa, 8old by Druggists. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
= cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ng each decade in certain ages. 
THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT. 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay, in the American eureat 
of Medical Science for Jetober, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which su pression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturtenes of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time. 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
| a liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
n age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of s0 much benefit to females of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGQA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence ot defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally a although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrhea, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six monthe will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

“For one ; infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their. graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235, 087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 














a ' 4 ‘ 
I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nor a life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
ply ing those elements of food necessary to nourish both 

er infant and herself. 
oe 
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-—THE POWER CURES.— 
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Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special tn 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med icines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .28 
orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
irying Colic, or Teething of Infants a 
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Cholera 
Coughs, Cold. Bronce 
Neuralgia, T 
eadaches, Sick 
pyspensia, Billious Stomach,. 
ee Ke or Fatafal Periods,... 
W t eriods,. 


Crou ‘Cough, Minot Breathing. é 
Fine sipelas, Fruptions, ° 

umatic Pains,.. ° 

Ague Cail, Fever, Agues - 

Piles, Blind or Bleeding,......... ‘ 

Catarrh, acute or -— Influenza 
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of the Heart, Paipitation, 1. 
Sold b’ druggists, or sent by the Case, or 8: 
le Vial, free of cha on _recei 
ae for Dr. Humphreys Book on Disease se 
nada, H also sitnetrates Catalogue FRE 

~~ Humphreys’ jomoagat c M 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . - & 2 
Fourth cloth edition, e elegant and substantial + 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


4 Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. wéP. M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


‘MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, § to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENOH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. tol P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when pocionsy ap- 
— The Dr. has resumed giving the come 

tin ion with her office practice. Th 
she bas made as thorough a study as she has Le = 
ity. In many 5 ae they are used successfull 
The 5,000 of her Im UMATIC PLASTE 
which she has ow “the three zone Or for 
themselves. LAD PPORTE 8. ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES Richards’ 
panned | HOSE SUPPORTERS, Pinte eve 
child ought to wear. SYRING. 

RUBBER L URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of. the 
first in this country to require a , Preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. — 
secure still more thorough results an optional 
years’ course is established by which the mate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Fornaio Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the islature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Both sexes admitted. 














Re-opening in restored building. 
College and Preparatory School. Under eare of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been complete 
rebuilt, pots how § and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all ee «for pomeae thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term ay 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being efit places will be en the 
earliest applicants. ~~ ul oe a te onan 
P A te = - a. C Batlen 
L. ent Swarthmore College 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Seetpestion October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This collegeis 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including us 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance, For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Lil. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct, 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical pd ond 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
fons Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 

oc urse of Lectures, Practica > 

inter Quizzes are free (except for cx 
material and a pee & to Ti matriculates of t year 
For further information ad 

RACHEL L. BODLEY. A} M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 2ist Street, Phila. 


KIDNEY WORT 
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Taccutinencs or retention of Urine, b 
dust orropy deposits, and dull dragging p 
‘ specdily yield to its curative power. 

PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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MRS. MORGAN'S READING AT CAMBRIDGE. 


We have learned to fight shy of public 
“readings,” which now-a-days are much 
overdone in a double sense. There are too 
many of them, especially of the amateur 
sort, and too often they are over-wrought 
and sensational in style. Reading, pure 
and simple, of which Fanny Kemble was 
one of the earliest and by far the most em- 
inent examplar, is now nearly a lost 
art; and a villainous mixture of mouthing 
and making faces and gesticulating has 
taken its place. Mrs. Kemble was too 
good an actress to attempt to combine act- 
ing with reading, and too good a reader to 
need to resort to this for effect. She never 
made a gesture while reading, and never 
tried to look the characters she was render- 
ing. She put her mind and soul into the 
reading, and let her face take care of itself. 

So far as the thought or sentiment show- 
ed through her face, it was because she 
could not. help it. But now, the reader is 
a posturer and a facial mimic as well; and 
there is as much (or as little) art in his 
gestures and grimaces as in his elocution. 
A big, bearded man, old enough to be Juli- 
et’s grandfather, will screw his wrinkled 
visage into a caricature of her love-illu- 
mined countenance; and a “sweet girl- 
graduate,” who may be pardoned for not 
knowing better than to imitate her elders 
or her teachers, will try to ‘‘assume the 
part” of Lear or Macbeth while her ‘*small 
pipe” mimics their utterances. If a mur- 
der is the theme, an air-drawn dagger must 
be jabbed into the imaginary victim; and 
fencing, wrestling and the like must be 
similarly burlesqued in solo. All this 
“tragical mirth’ may delight the eyes 
while it tickles the ears of the groundlings, 
but it is sure to make the judicious grieve 
and swear to ‘‘cut” such shows thereafter. 

We went to Mrs. Morgan’s parlor read- 

ing at Mrs. Mosher’s pleasant cottage in 
Cambridge last Saturday P. M., only after 
being assured by a friend that her per- 
formances were not of this common type; 
and we found that he had told the truth. 
The company was small, but of the best— 
and how much of taste and culture that 
implies in Cambridge, it is needless to say 
—and the hearty applause with which 
every piece on the programme was greeted 
was a spontaneous tribute to Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s talent, of which she might well be 
proud. Besides selections fron Hing John 
and Macbeth, she read and recited Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Mother and Poet,” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe's ‘tA Fine Lady” (the author 
was among the listeners, by-the-by), and 
sundry other things in verse and prose, all 
of which were given with excellent taste 
and expression, and with a conspicuous ab- 
sence of all the tricks and mannerisms of the 
average ‘‘professional” reader. Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s voice is pure, flexible, and well under 
control; perhaps most effective in pathetic 
pieces, in which its sympathetic quality 
specially appears, but successful also in 
the one humorous selection she reads—one 
of Bret Harte’s ‘condensed novels”—the 
points of which were “finely touched,” 
not broadly and clownishly, after the 
manner of your rough friend who thinks 
it necessary to emphasize a joke by punch- 
ing you in the side and almost taking your 
breath away. In short, the whole perfor- 
mance was of a kind to commend itself to 
such a company as had assembled to listen 
to it; but it would not be so likely to 
“take” with an average audience in these 
days of elocutionary clap-trap and sensa- 
tionalism. Let us hope, however, that the 
taste for good, honest reading may be re- 
vived, and that those who caricature the 
fine art may find their occupation gone be- 
cause it no longer ‘‘pays.” 8. 


oo 
WOMAN’S WORK IN OHIO. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 9, 1883. 

A teacher in the Central High School of 
this city (Cleveland) told me that her 
childhood was spen a little village 
among the hills of New England. Her 
minister used to pray every Sunday morn- 
ing that the ‘‘gospel might yet be preached 
among the western wilds of Ohio.” 

While yet in her teens she went to Ober- 
lin and remained four years, then graduat- 
ed and came to Cleveland as a teacher. 

After an absence of twenty years she 
returned to New England to visit the haunts 
of her childhood. The same minister was 
there, grown gray in the harness, and to 
her surprise made the same prayer,—'* May 
the gospel yet be preached in the western 
wilds of Ohio.” 

Poor man! he had never been to Ohio. 
He knew not of her rich, broad acres, her 
splendid schools and palatial school-houses. 
He knew nothing of her magnificent church- 
es, where the best talent in America preach- 
es the gospel of Christ to most cultivated 
audiences. The ‘*western wilds” have been 
transformed inte beautiful gardens, swords 
have been turned into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks. 

But we have one thing still to “hurt and 
destroy” in our beautiful State. We have 


fifteen thousand liquor-saloons, touching 
the peace and happiness of one hundred 





thousand homes. Our Christian women are 
doing their best to put down,this great 
wrong. They planned a grand campaign last 
autumn, and sent speakers ‘nto every town 


and county where it was possible, urging 


the voters to remember their duty to their 
homes and to their country. Petitions were 
circulated, 160,000 names were obtained, 
asking the Legislature to submit a Constitu- 
tional Prohibitory Amendment to the votes 
of the people. Temperance literature has 
been circulated, and public opinion thor- 
oughly aroused upon this important topic. 
We can talk and weep and pray and work, 
but still we cannot vote. Our law-makers 
see none of their constituents among our 
number, hence we are powerless to accom- 
plish what we might do if each woman 
represented a ballot. Even the ministers 
talk to us as if we were children, trying to 
do a little good, but utterly unable to ac- 
complish much. They pity us and smile 
at their own sagacity and superiority. 

Yet these are hopeful signs of the times. 
A large majority of the women belonging 
to the temperance unions of the entire 
State believe in woman suffrage. Gradu- 
ally the scales have fallen from their eyes, 
and now they see clearly and are not afraid 
to express their belief. 

Gov. St. John gave a lecture here a few 
weeks ago, and in almost his first sentence 
expressed his belief in the good time com- 
ing, when women would be citizens of our 
country in the fullest sense of the word. 
The large audience applauded the sentence. 

We have noble women in Cleveland, who 
are earnest workers in all the reforms of 
the age. Sarah K. Bolton with her face 
and her voice is doing a grand work. Miss 
Jennie Duty holds five meetings each week 
for the poorest classes, and these people 
are so attached to her that they request her 
to officiate at their funerals when they die. 
She has so won the confidence of the pub- 
lic that a salary is paid to her by rich peo- 
ple, that her whele time may be devoted 
to her Christian work. She is also fore- 
most in our temperance work, and her 
cheerful letters have been an inspiration to 
the toilers all over the State. 

Miss Anna Penfield, the Secretary of the 
Ohio State Union, has been a most busy 
woman during the past winter. ‘lwo hun- 
dred letters per day have sometimes been 
written at headquarters, arranging routes 
for speakers, answering innumerable ques- 
tions from new organizations, awakening 
an interest in ministers, ete., and doing it 
all so quietJy and so cheerfully that when 
visitors call they rejoice that she has lei- 
sure to talk awhile about the next most 
important step. 

Mrs. Woodbridge, our President, is here 
and there all over the State, with her field- 
glass often to her eye, directing the move- 
ments of her forces, and we have never yet 
heard her call for a retreat. She knows a 
good soldier at sight, and carefully places 
the bravest in the foremost ranks. We 
have no cowards, because our faith is strong 
in God, and one with Him is a majority. 

Among the Vassar graduates of a few 
years ago were two sisters belonging to 
this city,—Misses Frances and’Tina Fisher. 
They had a beautiful home, but both of 
them said, ‘‘Were we boys, we would be 
ashamed to be supported by our father. 
We will be ashamed of it now. We will 
work.” One of them studied medicine, 
married a physician, and now keeps house, 
eares for her babe, and has a successful 
practice. The other gives parlor lectures, 
has charge of a boarding-school for girls, 
looks after every detail of a large family, 
keeps her house in perfect order, manages 
well her servants, and is a vital force in the 
community in every good work. “That is 
the material that Vassar sends opt. 

In a little social gathering at her house 
last evening, Miss Fisher assured me that 
her life was a very happy one. I truly be- 
lieved it, for the secret of a happy life 
consists in this, ‘‘Be good yourself, then 
make others good.” 

As I close this letter a lady physician is 
driving up to the door, one who has gained 
a fair name in our city, Miss Kate Parsons. 
As I see her fastening her horse, I am re- 
minded of the changes in public sentiment 
regarding women’s work. Other changes 
will come; a brighter day is dawning, and 
the world is growing better. 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 


I  ——— 


REPRESENTATIVE CAMPBELL’S EXPLANA- 
TIO 





E. Boston, APRIL 12, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Dr. Campbell, representative of East 
Boston, desires me to say that the commu- 
nication printed in your last issue, signed 
**Subscriber,” commenting upon his speech 
in the Legislature upon woman suffrage, 
quite misrepresents his position. He does 
not think, nor has he ever said, at the 
State-House or elsewhere, that women 
ought not to vote, but he considers that 
the practical business of political life, 
which voting would necessarily entail, 
would lay upon them burdens extremely 
prejudicial to their physical well-being. It 
is to the imposition of these burdens, and 


not to the mere act of voting, that he ob- 
jects. F. H. TURNER. 


“(We cheerfully give Dr. Campbell the 
benefit of this correction. But it seems to 
us a distinction without a. difference.- If 
‘the practical business of political life, 
which voting would necessarily entail, 
would lay upon women burdens extremely 
prejudicial to their physical well-being,” 
why should he be willing to impose these 
burdens upon intelligent women? And if 
thus willing, what sort of a woman suf- 
frage bill would he support, since he vot- 
ed against the one reported by the com- 
mittee ?—Eps. W. J.] 


+ 
ees 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF WOMAN’S MIs- 
SIONARY SOCIETIES IN AMERICA AND 
ENGLAND. Edited and published by 
Mrs. L. H. Daggett, 287 Bunker Hill 
St., Boston. Price 75 cts. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition, 
with an introduction by Miss Isabel Harte, 
of Baltimore. It contains sketches of twen- 
ty-five societies of various religious denom- 
inations. Each sketch has been prepared 
by some member of the society represent- 
ed, and should, therefore, be reliable. It 
is the only book furnishing all the infor- 
mation it contains, and will be of interest 
to many. 





THE GENTLE SAVAGE. By Edward King. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $2.00. 


“The Gentle Savage” is a novel quite 
out of the ordinary run. The hero, Pleas- 
ant Merrinott, is a splendid young Indian, 
or rather half-breed, well-educated, up- 
right and amiable. He is full alike of po- 
etic and homicidal impulses, of magnanimi- 
ty and murder. The heroine, Alice, is a 
charming American girl, born and bred in 
Europe. The side-characters are chiefly 
Americans travelling or residing abroad, 
and a knot of mysterious Nihilistic con- 
spirators. The scene is Switzerland. Pleas- 
ant Merrinott, an attractive though some- 
what improbable young man, is sent to 
Europe by the Cherokees on a somewhat 
improbable mission. He falls in love with 
Alice, who tries to cure him of his savage- 
ry. He also comes under the influence of 
the Nihilists, and is by them engaged ina 
mysterious dynamite conspiracy, which 
threatens to be his ruin both temporal and 
spiritual. The conspiracy is nipped in the 
bud by the police. Alice resumes her em- 
pire over Pleasant, and sends him back to 
America. 'The Cherokees think he has be- 
trayed them, and are about to massacre 
him when Alice opportunely appears upon 
the scene, mounts a chair and makes them 
an oration with ‘*plenty of gestures.”’ She 
convinces them of Pleasant’s good faith 
and the value of his services. ‘They reap- 
point him their agent to Europe, and Alice 
accompanies him thither as his wife. 

There is a good deal of inherent improb- 
ability in the plot, but this is of course less 
conspicuous in the book than in the bald 
outline. The story is well told, and con- 
tains some forcible scenes and good bits of 
description. Vera, the female Nihilist, is 
especially well drawn. Taken as a whole, 
the book is vigorous, original and decided- 
ly interesting. A. S. B. 


IDEAS FOR A SCIENCE OF GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT in addresses, letters and articles 
on a strictly National currency, tariff, 
and civil service, by Hon. Peter Cooper, 
LL. D. New York. Trow’s Printing 
and Bookbinding Company. 1883. 


‘The recent death of the venerable author 
will, we hope, call additional attention to 
this remarkable work, as it certainly adds 
greatly to its interest. The surprising 
union of genius and common-sense, of ideal- 
ity and realism, which made Mr. Cooper so 
successful in his long and useful life, en- 
title him to candid and respectful considera- 
tion. A man who knew how to adapt him- 
self to hard conditions and rise superior to 
the gravest obstacles is not like to go wide- 
ly astray on questions of practical political 
economy. “If he who can rule his own 
spirit is greater than he who taketh a city,” 
so he who won an education out of a life of 
toil, who by honest industry created wealth 
out of poverty, and comfort out of hard- 
ship, who never erred in his own extended 
and varied business enterprises, ought to be 
a safe counsellor and guide. Nations are 
only aggregations of individuals,and politi- 
cal economy is, afterall, only a generaliza- 
tion of the principles which apply in the 
conduct of personal aftairs. Surely no one 
would trust a bankrupt with financial leg- 
islation. The man is unfit to manage na- 
tional affairs who cannot be trusted with 
his own. Here then is a startling fact. 
Peter Cooper had a sagacity in business 
which was as unerring as instinct. What- 
ever he touched succeeded, whatever he 
approved prospered. He was at once an 
inventor and a judge of inventions. Yet in 
finance he is at variance with the leaders in 
political economy. Originally a Jacksoni- 
an Democrat, in favor of hard money, in 
his later life he rejected the idea of a cur- 
rency based on gold or silver, and would 
substitute U. S. treasury notes, inter-con- 
vertible into U. S. bonds drawing three per 
cent. interest. But he would iimit the is- 
sue to a specified amount for each inhabit- 
ant. He would altogether prohibit the is- 
sue of currency by individuals, banks, cor- 
porations or States. In support of this 
view he adduces practical arguments ex- 
tremely hard to answer. In regard to tar- 
iff Mr. Cooper’s views never underwent a 
change. He is and always has been in 
favor of a protective tariff, while he freely 
admits that ‘between countries starting in 
the race of political existence at the same 
time, with the same energy and the same 
natural advantages, and adopting one uni- 
form standard of value, no tariff of protec- 
tive duties would be necessary or ought to 





be adopted ;”” yet he emphatically declares 
that “the experience of a long life has 





made me see and know how utterly —_ 
sible it is for the American people to buy 


‘anything cheap from a fgreign country, 
that must be bought at the expense of leav- 


ing our good raw materials ynused and our 
own laborers without employment, thus 
compélling the millions of’ mechanies of 
our own country to go into competition 
with the farmers, instead of a as 
they now do, some three-quarters of all 
the agricultural products now raised in our 
country.” 

In regard to civil service reform this 
book is a misnomer. We find nothing on 
the a aay except a single brief incident- 
al allusion. H. B. B. 


A Stupy OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, with 
Notices of her Father and Friends. By 
Grace A. Oliver. A Williams & Co., 
Boston. 


Two circumstances have contributed to 
the success of this work, which has already 
reached its third edition. In the first place, 
there was no biography of Miss Edgeworth ; 
and in the second place, Grace Oliver has 

repared a very interesting one. It follows 

aria from the time when, a little girl, she 
amused herself by breaking the glass of a 
hot-bed, and remembered the pleasure she 
found in the mischief but not the pain of 
cutting her feet, until we see her, a cheer- 
ful, vivacious old lady, making book-marks 
for Mr. Ticknor, knitting bright-colored 
woollen comforters for patriotic porters, 
and writing, only a few weeks before her 
death: ‘*Our pleasures in literature do not, 
I think, decline with age; last first of Jan- 
uary was my eighty-second birthday, and 
I think that I had as much enjoyment from 
books as ever I had in my life.” 

The account of Maria’s father, who is a 
prominent character in the book, is both 
interesting and irritating. He was a utili- 
tarian, 2 domineering person apparently, 
and had four wives and seventeen children. 
Here is a specimen of his family discipline, 
as applied to his daughter Charlotte : 

“Charlotte was a beautiful girl, with 
luxuriant golden hair. The rector of the 
parish and an officer of the British army 
were dining at Edgeworthstown House. 
After dinner the ladies repaired to the li- 
brary, and after wine the gentlemen fol- 
lowed. As they entered the door of the li- 
brary the officer exclaimed, ‘How beauti- 
ful!’ Mr. Edgeworth said, haughtily and 
quickly, ‘What do you admire, sir?’ He 
replied, ‘ Y our daughter's magnificent hair.’ 
Charlotte was standing in a becoming at- 
titude before the bright grate, with her 
arms resting upon the mantel-piece. Mr. 
Edgeworth walked across the room to the 
book-shelves, opened a drawer, held her 
head back and cut her hair close to her 


head. As the golden ringlets fell into the 
drawer this extraordinary father said, 


‘Charlotte, what do you say?’ She answer- 
ed, ‘Thank you, father.’ Turning to his 
guests he remarked, ‘I will not allow a 
daughter of mine to be vain.’ ” 

Maria was devotedly attached to this 
tyrannical father, who had a habit of inter- 
lining, altering and chopping up her works, 
which, verhaps, did not latvove them. 
Maria's letters are freely quoted, and are 
not the least entertaining part of the book. 
She wrote to Miss Beaufort, who was about 
to become her third step-mother : 

‘I have been convinced by your exam- 
ple of what I was always inclined to be- 
lieve, that the power of feeling affection is 
increased by the cultivation of understand- 
ing. The wife of an Indian Yogii (if a 
Yogii be permitted to have a wife) might 
be a very affectionate woman, but her sym- 
pathy with her husband could not have a 
very extensive sphere. As his eyes are to 
be continually fixed upon the point of his 
nose, hers, in duteous sympathy, must 
squint in like manner; andif the perfection 
of his virtue be to sit so still that the birds 
may unmolested build nests in his hair, 
his wife cannot better show her affection 
than bv yielding her tresses to them with 
similar patient stupidity. Are there not 
European Yogiis, or men whose ideas do 
not go much farther than le bout du nez? 
And how delightful it must be to he chain- 
ed, for better, for worse, to one of this 
species! I should guess—for I know noth- 
ing of the matter—that the courtship of an 
ignorant lover must be almost as insipid as 
a marriage with him; for ‘My jewel,’ con- 
tinually repeated, without new setting, 
must surely fatigue a little.’ ” 

The ideas of the day on the woman ques- 
tion crop out frequently, and are exceed- 
ingly —_o- They are exemplified com- 
ically in Mr. Day, the accomplished author 
of Sandford and Merton. 

‘“*Mr. Day, who had a horror of female 
authors and their writings, was highly dis- 
gusted at Maria’s having even translated a 
work on education from the French, and 
wrote to congratulate Mr. Edgeworth when 
the publication was prevented. It was 
from the recollection of his arguments 
against women’s writing, and of her fath- 
er’s answer, Miss Edgeworth states, that 
‘Letters for Literary Ladies’ were written. 
‘They were not published, nor was any- 
thing of ours published, till some time af- 
ter Mr. Day’s death. Though sensible 
that there was much prejudice mixed up 
with his reasons, yet deference for his 
friend's judgment prevailed with my fath- 
er, and made him dread for his daughter 
the name of authoress.’” 

The Edgeworths were friends of Walter 
Seott and other literary people, of whom 
we have frequent glimpses through their 
correspondence. The book is the fruit of 
much careful investigation, and is a very 
pleasant and interesting biography. 

A. S. B. 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 
ii Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
12—3m 


A WEPK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. ) ‘Address Tavs & Cay Races Me 














BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re 
ceived the following music: ‘Heart ang 
Hand Lancers,” arranged for piano by Le 
Baron; ‘*Changes,” song by J. olley; 
‘*My Sweetheart,” waltz song, 8 an 
music by Charles Connolly ; **The Train,” 
song by J. L. Molloy; ‘April Song,” 
words and music by ‘Theo. Marzials ang 
Georges Biget; “Sprung a Leak,” a seq 
song, by Arthur Matthison and Stephen 
Adams; “Oh that I had wings,” a quartet 
without accompaniment, by C. A. Hawes, 


The Musical Favorite, a new collection 
of music for the pianoforte. price $2.00, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 

It is evident that the value of a book like 
this depends largely on the selection of its 
contents. 

A volume containing, as this does, 239 
pages of sheet music, may seem to be valu- 
able, and may attract by a low price; yet 
if the music is what you find everywhere 
else, or if itis of a flat and trashy char- 
acter, the largest book at the lowest price 
may be dear. This, however, is not the 
ease at all with the ‘‘favorite” collection 
before us. The compiler seems to have 
exercised much skill in selecting, and the 
book may properly assume its pretentious 
name, since the pieces of which it is com. 
posed have all had their turns as ‘‘fayo- 
rites.” 

There are 52 pieces, mostly of easy me- 
dium difficulty. 

In turning over the leaves, the eye hap- 
pens to light on ‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
with variations. It covers five pages, and 
is quite attractive. Following this is the 
elegant ‘‘Moonlight on the Hudson,” by 
G. D. Wilson. Just before this is a pretty 
‘*Berceuse” by Gottschalk. A little far- 
ther in the same direction is Aubert’s 
**Harp at Midnight,” a fine Nocturne, and 
in all directions the player of taste will 
find what is pleasing and satisfying. A 
few other titles are ““Everybody’s Darling 
Schottish,” by Fred. de Linden, ‘*Minnie 
Waltzes,” by Miss Draper, ‘*Full of Joy 
Galop,” by Fahrbach. ‘Bella Bocea Polka,” 
by Waldteufel, and ‘‘Stephanie Gavotte ce 
la Princesse,” by Alphonse Czibula. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 16, 3.30 
P. M., Mrs. Ruth Bradford will read a Paper on Mary 
Somerville. Wednesday, April 18, 3.30 P. M., Dr. 
Joseph B. Buchanan will read his lecture on ‘The 
Philosophy of Art.” 





Sunday, April 15, at the Women’s Edueat!ona! 
and Industrial Union, 157 ‘Tremont Street, Mra, Mary 
A. Livermore will speak at 3 P.M. Women invited. 


Board for Children.—A middle-aged lady, hay- 
ing had large experience as a teacher, would like to 
take one or two children to board, in « pleasant home 
in private family, in one of the outlying wards in 
Boston. The best of reference can be given. Address 
** Mise C. E. 8.,” 514 Tremont Strect. 








Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land. gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charies Robinson, 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 7 Washington Btreet, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled, 











And 
DRESSES FINISHED 
DYED | rovar 
WITHOUT to 
RIPPING NEW. 
17 Temple Place, LEWANDO’S 


Boston, U.S. A. 


FRENCH 
Price List Sent D Y E 


Free. HOUSE. 
LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Al- 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


WRITING 














Are you out? Ifso, send a postal’ 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
pea 5 book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreignand American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 


PAPER 
BY THE | pez porns: Paver can be sent, by 


P Fagen ——— ten pounds could 
1 e sent anywhere in N. E, probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Pocket KNIvESs 


SCISSORS ERASERS, ctc.» 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 4? 
Washington Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREDBT. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, witb 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; TeD- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacie’ 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


i58 1-2 Tremont Street., ; 
Open daily from 9 A.M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons Thursday at 2 P. M. 8 
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C. I, SIMONDS & CC., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD §™ 
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